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DOLLY _VARDEN WALKING SUIT. —FRONT AND BACK.—[See Pace 186.]} 
[Cut Paper Patterns of this entire ewit, in nine Sizes, even Nimbers, from BQ to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


_ We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 

Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 

*Twere a cruel fate, were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn! 





DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 

fy pretty Dolly Varden walking suit, front 

and back views of which are given in our 
illustration, is copied from the newest and most 
approved model of this favorite costume. In 
the first figure of the illustration, giving a front 
view, the Dolly Varden polonaise is made of 
flowered cretonne with a black ground, and is 
edged with a ruffle of the material four inches 
wide, headed by a band of black cretonne stitch- 
ed on, The band and ruffle, graduated in size, 
extend up the waist, over the shoulders, and 
across the back. The Dolly Varden polonaise 
is worn over a skirt of black gros grain, trimmed 
on the bottom with a wade kilt pleating, sur- 
mounted by three rows of black silk braiding 
and black ribbon bows. 

In the second figure, which shows the side and 
back of the dress, the Dolly Varden polonaise is 
made of green foulard sprigged with bright flow- 
ers. It is edged with a ruffle of the material, set 
on with a heading, which is separated from the 
ruffle by tabs of green foulard, pointed at one 
end and overlapping each other, each tab being 
secured by a star-shaped silver button. The waist 
is closed with similar buttons, and is trimmed 
with the tabs and buttons, without the ruffles. 
The skirt is made of solid green foulard. 

This pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To take the size, pass a tape measure entirely 
round the body, across the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the fullest 
part of the chest, drawing it moderately tight. 
No other measure is required. If the size is an 
uneven number of inches, for instance 37, send 
for 38, and take the seams deeper than allowed 
for in the pattern. ‘The quantity of material is 
estimated for a person of average size—34 inches, 
bust measure, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Txis pattern comprises two articles—Dolly 
Varden polonaise and walking skirt. 

Dotty VaRDEN PoLonaise.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, back, sleeve, and ruffle for 
sleeve. ‘The front is fitted by two darts on each 
side of the middle, and cross basque seams. It 
is cut high in the neck, and is closed to the 
waist line with buttons and’ button-holes. The 
back is cut with a seam through the middle, and 
extra fullness at the waist line, which is laid in 
a large box-pleat, with two side pleats on each 
side, forming a deep triple pleat on the outside. 
The pattern is notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting it together. The lines of perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, where to take up the darts 
in front, the cross basque seams, the size and shape 
of the under part of the sleeve, and where to sew 
the trimming on the waist, over the shoulders, 
and across the back. The eight holes in the skirt 
at the side show where to lay the pleats. The 
single hole in the middle of the back shows where 
to tack the tape for draping the skirt. Baste up 
the garment, and try it on, wrong side out, be- 
fore sewing, and if alteration is needed take up 
more or less in the seams. Sew the seams in 
the body and skirt, then lay four deep side pleats 
four inches back of the side seams, one pleat 
overlapping the other, and turning upward, ‘The 
ruffle for the sleeve is laidin five box-pleats, one 
in the middle and two on each side, and sewed 
to the short coat sleeve. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the armhole, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Cut a tape ten inches long, fasten one end at the 
waist line, in the middle of the back, and tack 
the other end at the hole in the middle of the 
skirt. ‘The end of the pleat in the back at the 
waist, each side of the skirt, and the middle 
pleat in the back of the sleeves are finished by 
large bows with ends. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulders and under 
the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all the 
other seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards. 

Length of band for heading ruffle, 84 yards, 

Wackine Skirt.—This pattern is in four 
Se side gore, one full breadth, and 
ialf breadth for the back. Only half the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and half breadth given 
in the pattern with the longest straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the patterns given of the 
side gore and full breadth laid lengthwise of the 
goods. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
paying no attention to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Quantity of material for kilt pleating half a 
yard deep, 8 yards, 
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@@ Witu the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RicHLy ILLUSTRATED 
E1cuT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





Y@~ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Dolly 
Varden Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent, prepaid, by Mail, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 198. 

We Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of 
a large number of Ladies’ Spring Dresses, Waists, 
Blouses, Fichus, Petticoats, etc.; Gentlemen's 
Dressing -Gowns, Smoking -Caps, and Cravats ; 
Footstools, Sofa-Pillows, Embroidery Designs, etc., 
etc. ; together with brilliant literary and artistic 
attractions. 





SHOPPING. 


HERE are some people who develop a 
special genius for shopping, who buy 
the best quality of goods at the fairest prices 
and in the shortest space of time ; and there 
are others who dissipate entire days running 
about from one shop to another, pulling over 
piles of fabrics, plaguing scores of tired shop- 
girls till patience is worn threadbare, and 
who then go away empty-handed, perhaps, 
and complain of the incivility of “ those who 
only stand and wait.” Because a woman is 
paid for exhibiting ladies’ costumes, or for 
measuring tape or thread lace, or for answer- 
ing the same question for the thousandth 
time or less, is no reason why she should be 
an angel, though, Heaven knows, she might 
well rank with angels if she thus possesses 
her soul in patience. Our great surprise is 
that nobody takes the situation of shop-girl 
merely for the perquisites it affords of dis- 
cipline and of studies in human nature, not 
at all considering the question of remunera- 
tion. It was quite touching, when we went 
shopping with Miss Pennyweight the other 
day, to see the zealous creature who waited 
upon her vainly burrowing among hundreds 
of bonnet-boxes for one that might please, 
when we knew too well that Miss Penny- 
weight was only hunting stylish ideas to 
lend her milliner at home, where flowers and 
plumes and gros grain are shaken together 
to simulate a bonnet at much less expense! 
Then what a gorgeous procession of suits 
was fitted carefully upon the model, every 
pucker in its own place, every puff and pan- 
ier on duty, braided, trimmed with lace, 
passementerie, or what not, till the brain 
was giddy, and we began to suspect that 
fashion is a vampire that sucks our life- 
blood, and to resolve on simplicity for fu- 
ture wear! 

“This is an imported suit just marked 
down,” said the damsel in attendance: “let 
me take you into the dressing-room and try 
it on.” Now Miss Pennyweight’s soul is ca- 
pable of being moved by an imported suit, 
especially if it has been “marked down,” 
that “open sesame” of the purse, so she fol- 
lowed to the dressing-room. ‘“ Now,” thought 
we, “if it fits, there will be no excuse, no 
further waste of time.” Yet what innocent 
abigails we were to believe that she would 
retire from the day’s pleasure so early! The 
suit fitted to a T; but the material—but the 
sewing—but the price! She had, to besure, 
known all about these things before coming 
hither. The young woman herself had met 
and wrestled with these “ buts” in the outer 
room, only to assure Miss Pennyweight again 
and again that the material is much worn 
abroad, is exceedingly stylish, that the sew- 
ing—“ well, you know, foreigners strive for 
effect rather than finish; and as to price, 
now, really” (looking at the ticket) “we 
make nothing upon this. But come: rather 
than disappoint you, as you seem to fancy 
the suit, we will call it,” ete, etc. 

“Well,” returns Miss Pennyweight, “ you 
will pack it in a nice box, and send—” Weare 
morally certain that the end is at hand ; so is 
the weary shop-girl—“ Oh, certainly ; to what 
direction?” ‘Well, you see, I didn’t intend 
to give so much for a suit of this description ; 
I would rather” (confidentially) “ put it into 
a black silk, trimmed with Brussels.” Our 
only wonder is that the young woman does 
not cry out, “ Why, then, did you put me to 
the trouble of fitting a suit upon you while 
you had no thought of buying?” But she 
simply answered, “ We have such silk suits 
if you would like to look at them ;” and is re- 
warded by Miss Pennyweight’ssaying, “Well, 
not to-day,” and gliding away to fairer fields 
and pastures new. 





And Miss Pennyweight is but one of a class 
that counts its thousands. You meet them 
chatting with acquaintances before the coun- 
ters while the exasperated clerks await their 
pleasure, for they often have India shawls 
on their shoulders and diamonds in their 
ears ; and the clerks—who would, doubtless, 
snub plainer dressed bodies— must mind 
their p’s and q’s and their employer’s inter- 
est where diamonded customers are concern- 
ed. Now, intolerable shoppers as these are, 
they have an excuse for being, and shine out 
in comparison with the idle girls who, hay- 
ing no money to spend, but plenty of time, 
go into the stores with malice prepense to 
look at wedding trousseaux for which they 
have no prospective use, at thread laces and 
jewels in search of useful knowledge con- 
cerning their neighbors’ adornments, who 
frequent the shops as one would a museum, 
with the advantage of nothing to pay. Yet 
it seems to us that these tedious shoppers, 
for all their fine bargains, do pay dearly for 
every yard of stuff they purchase or do not 
purchase. It is not somuch dollars and cents 
that they waste as time, in which we are all 
limited, to which interest never accrues, 
which does not declare dividends, is not to 
be found at the brokev’s, but is, after all, the 
material with which we build for eternity! 

More costly than pearls, let us not fritter 
it away in matching shades and haggling 
over prices. Shopping being a necessary 
evil, why should we waste our days in try- 
ing on expensive suits and imported bonnets 
when we are only in search of hints for mak- 
ing over our old silks and designing our 
home-made hats? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bream-Cpilvren. 

Y DEAR LIONEL,—On the eve of St. 
Valentine’s I was bidden to a pleasant 
party, and as I came out of the room in 
which we laid off our coats and cloaks to de- 
scend to the drawing-room the friend with 
me stopped and said, as we heard the gay 
murmur of the guests below, “Do you hear? 
It is the cooing of the pairing birds.” He 
has a nimble fancy, and I smiled when the 
first person whom I met upon descending 


‘was a grandmother. I told her what my 


friend had.said;‘and asked her if she were 
one of the pairing birds. “No,” she an- 
swered; “I am paired. But it is our day 
too. In the Church of St. Valentine there is 
no young and no old. The only condition 
is love.” This dear grandmother then point- 
ed out her grandchildren, young men and 
women, whom I saw in various parts of the 
rooms dancing and talking and walking: 
with youth and beauty and manliness and 
sweetness in their mien and manners. 

“Tis a happiness that I shall never know!” 
I said, as I watched them. And when the 
grandmother asked me what I meant, as if 
she half suspected me of some preposterous 
dream of suing for a granddaughter’s favor, 
I answered only that I could never live over 
my own life in children of my own and in 
their children—“ as you do at this moment, 
gracious madame.” I think she looked at 
me with a kind of tender pity, and then she 
glanced again at the pretty groups, and own- 
ed to me, as her darlings floated away upon 
the music—for so the dancing always seems 
to me—that her reflected enjoyment of life 
through her children’s children was hardly 
less than it had been in experience. “In- 
deed,” she said, “I am not sure that it is not 
the choicest part of experience, for in my 
girls and boys I live many lives, and it is 
they who make me young at threescore.” 
Perhaps to you, a young man, my dear Lio- 
nel, this seems a desperate philosophy, or the 
philosophy of resignation. And if so, it is 
useless for me to argue, for that great logi- 
cian, Time, alone can convince you. 

As I stood with the happy grandmother, 
whose chief joy was her children and grand- 
children, I saw a grave and tranquil lady 
near us with so sweet and benignant a look 
that I asked my neighbor who she was. I 
saw that a wistful, sympathetic light was 
in her eyes as she looked at the grave face 
and told me: that it was her friend Rachel. 
This I knew was the name of a lady who 
had lately come to town, and whom I had 
not chanced to meet, but at whom I looked 
with interest, for I knew her story. She 
was early and happily married ; but one after 
another her children had died, and all at the 
tenderest age. . Some fate seemed to be set 
fast against those innocent young lives, and 
while still in the nursery they died. So 
the young mother was totally bereft. Still 
she felt herself to be a mother; but her 
sweet family were dream -children only. 
Their nursery remained unchanged. The 
toys, the little tables and chairs, the torn 
picture-books—they were left as the last 
of the lost darlings had left them, and the 
last had died thirty years before I saw the 
mother. 

She, meanwhile, had passed from the 
young wife to the matron, and the brown 








hair with which the baby fingers had played 
was gray now, and covered with a cap, 
There was no morbid or querulous com. 
plaint in her manner or in her life: no cyni- 
cism nor false gayety. To most persons she 
would seem merely a grave and tranquil 
lady who had had probably some sorrow. 
But those dead children moulded her whole 
character. A sad gentleness, an endless 
self-sacrifice, a sweetness of charity that 
shamed calumny and inspired generous judg- 
ment, made her life, as I had always heard, 
one of the noblest of infl She bore 
with her and diffused an inexpressible hu- 
man tenderness. And the source of it was 
that unchanged nursery and the children 
who prattled and played there long ago— 
the children who are children only forever. 
As I looked at her tranquil face and 
thought of these things, I wondered if 
sometimes she were not almost willing 
that they should not have grown to be 
men and women, for I could not but feel 
that their influence upon her life might 
have been less pure and ennobling. That 
is not for Rachel to say, but for us to feel. 





4 Perhaps among the fathers. and mothers 


whom we know there are many who secret- 
ly feel that it had been better both for them 
and for their children if those children had 
never grown to be men and women. If, in- 
stead of this wasteful, indolent, selfish, irri- 
table young man, whose feet are sliding down 
the slippery way, and who is as useless a hu- 
man being as breathes, the father and moth- 
er saw forever the figure of a little child, 
innocent and happy and hopeful, possible 
saint and hero in one, filling the house by 
day with eager cries and laughter and by 
night calmly folded to sleep in their arms, 
although it were only a memory and a vis- 
ion, might it not be better to them than the 
reality ? 

Watching that sad maternal face at the 
Valentine party, I would gladly have remind- 
ed Rachel that, because she had lost her chil- 
dren, she had them forever. Had they lived, 
they would have ceased to be children, and 
the memory of them would have been always 
obscured by the men and women into whom 
they grew. That boy, dear madame, with 
the lovely brow and the gentle eye, who, as 
you looked at him, was to be a Sidney, a 
Bayard without fear or reproach, who was 
to command the applause of senates, or 
“shape the whisper of a throne”—the sweet- 
faced darling who was to purify his time, and 
whom the world should love and venerate— 
behold! he is there forever; and that prom- 
ise is untouched. Nay, dear lady, in your- 
self it is fulfilled. Because he can never be 
what you dreamed, because he is but a beau- 
tiful and immortal promise, it is you who ful- 
fill it and justify your own faith. All that 
might have been small and poor in him as 
he grew has perished unknown and unsus- 
pected. All that was best in him has ma- 
tured in you. 

If I had said this to Rachel, I do not sup- 
pose that she would have acquiesced. She 
weeps for her children. And the same love 
which made them heroes and queens as she 
held them in her arms makes them still 
queens and heroes now that she holds them 
only in her heart. If she sees a dissolute 
spendthrift, she says proudly to herself, “My 
boy would not have been that.” If Lothario 
bows low before her, she smiles with joy to 
think her boy would have been pure as snow. 
If Shylock calls, the thought of her boy’s sure 
disdain of the mercenary soul inspires her 
with pity. If it be Pedant who salutes her, 
she dreams of her young lost Sidney, master 
of knowledge and most gracious gentleman. 
And when from all the men she turns to her 
own sex, she sees the flattered Delilah, and 
rejoices that her little girl would not have 
been that. . If it is Corinne with the satiric 
tongue who stands by her and labels every 
guest, she thinks of that sweet darling who 
would have grown into blended Venus and 
Minerva. Because they are dream-children 
only, she can be sure of all this. But were 
they living men and women— Dear lady, 
count no one happy till his death. 

If you remind me, dear Lionel, that the 
grandmother whom I first accosted was 
young and happy because of her living chil- 
dren, I gladly own it, and I am only saying 
that even the dead children may also make 
us happy. The salutation to one in sorrow, 
“May it be sanctified to you!” is so familiar 
that it has lost its meaning; but what a 
meaning it is! For when that prayer 15 ful- 
filled we see what is so beautiful in the 
grave and tranquil Rachel. It has been 
sanctified to her, and therefore to all who 
know her. Her sorrow has become a bene- 
diction. ; - 

I sometimes think that there are certain 
other children of the brain and heart who 
are, indeed, lost, but who still live in their 
influence more happily than they might have 
actually lived. There are our young hopes 
and plans and ambitions which have all 
died prematurely, as we say, but which sur- 
vive as her children still live in Rachel. 
There was Ignotus, who walked with me 
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upon the Lido in the sunsets of how many 
and many years ago, the young artist whose 
works should vie with the proud pictures 
of Titian and Giorgione which every morn- 
ing we studied. The slow or the swift 
years have passed, and here is Ignotus, like 
Rachel weeping for her children. He is the 
quiet painter whose name nobody ever re- 
members, and whose works are hung in the 
Academy exhibition just under the cornice. 
When I, from old friendship for the artist, 
complain to some one of the committee that 
the pictures are hung so that they can not 
be seen, he replies that that is the best thing 
that could happen to them. Yet Ignotus is 
so generous and friendly, so thoughtful and 
active, with all his modesty, that I can not 
help feeling that it is due to the same cause 
as the mature loveliness of Rachel, to the 
dead hopes and dreams, the children of his 
hefrt, who perished long ago. They are 
‘his dream-children ; and, remembering them, 
the does not smile nor sneer at the young fa- 
thers of similar broods, but kindly encour- 
ages them and speaks them fair. 

There are the other parents, also, whose 
younglings lie entombed upon the shelves 
of the library like the bodies of infant princes 
lying in solemn state. As I write to you I 
raise my eyes and I see the niches where 
they repose. For I am speaking of the little 
ventures of verse which are born and gasp 
feebly and so quietly depart. They are the 
dream-children of how many of my friends, 
whose hearts are always softened by the 
tender memory. If those verselings had 
grown into great poems, into dramas and 
epics, and had brought equally great fame 
to the happy parent-poet, I am not sure that 
he would have been a happier man or of a 
nobler character. The jealousies, the doubts, 
the disappointments—might they not have 
harmed the glamour of the triumph? I do 
not assert it. I ask it only. I saw at the 
St. Valentine party that the grandmother 
of living children was happy; but I saw also 
that the mother of dead children was beau- 
tiful to see and to think of. And as I saw 
her and thought of my painter and poet, I 
felt that the parents of dream-children only 
have a happiness of their own. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOLLY VARDENS. 


ROM the variety and quantity of fabrics im- 

ported in chintz patterns it is evident that 
the coquettish Dolly Varden polonaise will form 
an important part of spring and summer outfits. 
It is already much worn for morning costumes in 
the house, and is being made up for out-of-door 
suits at the summer resorts. Hence we give an 
illustration of the best style of making this over 
dress, and will furnish cut patterns thereof. In 
shape it is a simple tight-fitting polonaise, open 
in front, and in order to be stylish must be draped 
quite far behind to give a very bouffant tournure. 
The waist may be made with or without a muslin 
lining, but the skirt is never lined. The neck is 
high, and finished by a standing band, with 
which a white ruffle is worn. ‘The sleeves are 
coat-shaped to the elbow, with a broad ruffle be- 
low. A ruffle of the material, an eighth wide, 
is the usual trimming. This may be headed by 
a bias band of the fabric or of velvet, or the 
ruffle may be gathered an inch below the edge. 
Sometimes the lower edge of the ruffle is cut in 
leaf points, or else a ruffle is dispensed with and 
the edge of the garment is scalloped or vandyked. 
Finely pleated white muslin frills basted under 
the ruffle or scallops add a pretty finish. The 
buttons and bows used for Dolly Varden fabrics, 
from calico to brocaded silk, are generally of 
velvet, and usually of black velvet. Polonaises 
alone are made of the gay figured fabrics. The 
costume is completed by a skirt of solid color, 
usually black or brown; though as the season 
advances green, gray, and buff skirts will be 
worn, matching the color of the ground of the 
polonaise. 

The lowest-priced fabric for Dolly Varden 
polonaises, and also the material most popularly 
used for them, is French calico, with black, 
brown, or buff grounds, strewn over with brilliant- 
hued flowers and trailing vines. This is nearly 
a yard wide, and costs from 40 to 55 cents a 
yard. Next are the soft-finished cretonnes, 
heavier than French calicoes, but not twilled, as 
India cretonnes are. The grounds are pale blue, 
apple green, or rose, with floral designs in shaded 
gay frescoings like those seen in the cretonnes 
used for upholstery. Sixty to 80 cents is the range 
of prices. More expensive cretonnes, though of 
no. better quality, have black or buff grounds 
with bright flowers. A beautiful twilled goods, 
called cotton satine, has soft gray and light 
brown grounds dotted with small flowers, rose- 
buds, violets, and forget-me-nots in their natural 
colors: price 85 cents. The finest material for 
Dolly Vardens for spring, and which people of 
wealth prefer to brocaded silk, is the new soft 
foulard, at $2 a yard. The designs are those 
already described—dull grounds with flowers of 
brilliant hue. The width is twenty-four inches. 
For summer polonaises there are Dolly Varden 
organdies, with black or pure white’ grounds 
nearly hidden by the gay chintz pattern: price 
90 cents. Another lovely fabric for summer use 
is called mousseline soie, a silk muslin or close fine 
grenadine in the prevailing Dolly Varden colors 
and design. This costs trom $1 50 to $2 a-yard. 





CAMEL’S-HAIR FOR POLONAISES. 


India goods will be in great demand next 
season. ‘Their soft, flexible fabric, and the del- 
icate, faint tints in which they are produced, 
make them appropriate for the richly draped 
costumes now in fashion. Handsomest among 
these is real camel’s-hair cloth, much lighter 
than the twilled cloth worn in the winter, of soft, 
yielding texture, in armure figures and pale solid 
colors. The natural unbleached color, pale gray, 
brown, and sky blue, are likely to be most fash- 
ionable. It is two yards wide, and is imported 
in polonaise lengths. These lengths are of three 
qualities, costing $40, $50, or $60 each. 


BATISTES. : 


Another fabric is wrapped in Japanese paper as 
if coming from the far East, though it was bought 
in the French market. This is the real batiste, 
not the mixture of linen and wool called batiste 
cloth, but a thin wiry linen, scarcely heavier than 
organdy, and very strong, because made of flax 
in its unbleached natural color, instead of being 
weakened by dyes. It is in its natural écru buff 
and grayish-brown tints, in solid colors, or with 
twilled satin-like stripe, or else stripes of white 
linen, or large polka dots of brown, white, or 
black. It is thirty-three inches wide, in single 
or double fold, and each piece contains about 
nineteen yards. It costs from 60 cents to $1 50 
ayard. That at 75 cents is very pretty. 


LINEN CHAMBERY. 

Linen Chambery is all pure linen, heavy, sub- 
stantial, and in the buff, brown, and gray tints 
used in summer for traveling suits. It is a full 
yard wide, and costs 3714 cents. Seersucker, 
a sort of gingham, said to be part linen, has white 
stripes on dark gray or brown grounds: price 
28 to 35 cents. 


PONGEE FOULARDS, ETC. 


Pongee foulards are lustrous silky pongees of 
thick threads of wool covered with India silk, 
in pale stylish marron, buff, and pearl-color. 
This is for handsome suits for the summer, and 
will be made in two shades of a color. Price 
$1 75. Serge foulards have a thick twill that 
renders them more substantial than plain goods. 
The pale pongee tints are produced in these, and 
a few stripes are shown. They cost $1 50 a 
yard. ‘There is also China-crape foulard, with 
a crinkled crape-like figure. This will be used 
for over-skirts, polonaises, fichus, and folds and 
flounces on summer silk dresses. It is in all the 
tints fashionable for evening dresses, such as 
salmon, pearl, Nile green, China pink, rose, and 
Indienne blue. Price $3 50 a yard. 


SPRING STUFFS. 


Among woolen stuffs for spring suits is a new 
closely woven mixture of wool and cotton in 
plain, grave colors, or with stripes, sold for 3714 
cents a yard. mohair alpacas in lustrous 
black, among which the beaver brand deserves 
special commendation, and in every shade of col- 
or, are 75 cents or $1 a yard. Lower-priced mo- 
hairs soon lose their gloss and fade. Japanese 
silks of the best quality are brought out in checks 
and hair stripes of bright blue, apple green, and 
black with white, and also in the grisaille stripes 
so much worn last year. 


WASHING FABRICS. 


New English prints for wrappers and school- 
girls’ dresses are in half-inch stripes of color al- 
ternating with white stripes, on which is a vine 
tracery in black. French prints at 50 cents a 
yard have grounds of pale tints with chintz 
stripes, or else clear gray, drab, buff, and French 
blue grounds striped with white. Percales have 
stylish buff and leather-colored grounds with 
dashes of black. One of the most desirable 
washing fabrics is cotton foulard, a soft-finished 
cambric in grisaille effects, folded in the middle 
like silk foulards, Thin jaconets, costing from 
25 to 3746 cents, have centres of solid color, 
with a striped border of white with lace-like 
tracery of black. New lawns have solid or chintz 
stripes alternating with white: price from 30 to 
50 cents. In white goods is the Yosemite 
stripe, a strong satin jean with glossy stripe of 
various widths: the prices range from 3744 to 
75 cents. 

GRENADINES. 


Fine black grenadines are in smaller square 
meshes and of less heavy fabric than those of 
previous seasons. Colored grenadines are also 
imported in these square meshes. The small 
armure figures already mentioned are seen in 
these goods, and there are many grenadines with 
satin stripes. The latter begin as low as 371¢ 
cents a yard, while a better quality, for 6244 
cents, has a black mohair ground with white or 
colored silk stripe. Others, with narrower stripes 
alternately black and white, have a pretty grisaille 
effect. Striped grenadine polonaises will be worn 
over solid-colored skirts. Handsome all-silk 
grenadines, in half-inch stripes alternately thick 
and thin, are in every quiet shade of color, and 
in bright hues for evening: price $1 50 a yard. 
Solid-colored gaze de Chamberys are brought out 
in great quantities, of every possible tint, for over 
dresses and evening dresses at the summer 
hotels. 

TRIMMINGS. 


Fringe and lace are the fashionable trimmings 
for both thick and thin materials. For cash- 
meres and silk heavy double fringes are the rich- 
est novelty. These have a row of smooth silk 
fringe, on which falls another fringe of tassels, 
jets, and acorn pendants. Some of these are 
made with a passementerie heading, and thick 
cords are festooned above the fringe. 

For trimming buff batistes and white goods 
are pure white linen guipure laces and insertion. 
The iatter is now inserted in costumes instead of 





being merely laid on the material. A novelty is 
white Algerian gimp, that looks like star braid- 
ing when sewed on. 

New black guipure laces have medallions of 
thread lace meshes that throw into relief pretty 
designs in guipure. 

MANTLES. 


A talma of black cashmere with a long slender 
pointed hood is the newest design for a spring 
mantle, and for cool mornings in summer. It is 
of Parisian origin, very stylish and jaunty, and, 
merchants predict, will be the first choice with 
lovers of variety. Many double capes and 
sacques with capes are imported similar to those 
worn during the winter, but made shorter and 
less clumsy-looking, and also without sleeves. 
The hoods on the new talmas are for ornament, 
not use, and are often only simulated. Indeed, 
all new collars on mantles take a hood shape, 
long and pointed behind. The talma is lined 
with thin silk, and trimmed with rows of, bias 
velours with piping folds at each edge, and fringe 
or guipure lace. Rows of thick cords, passemen- 
terie, and narrow guipure are set on the cape, 
and it is edged with wider lace or fringe. The 
middle of the back of the talma is elaborately 
trimmed. Some garments are braided or corded 
all over, though this trimming is too heavy to be 
much used on summer wraps. A very stylish 
mantle is fitted to the back by three seams, and 
the long pointed sides fall over the arms like 
sleeves. Some jaunty double capes for traveling 
and for young girls are of white and black striped 
ottoman reps. Black silk mantles are scarcely 
seen among the importations. At the wholesale 
houses cashmere wraps cost from $20 upward. 
For early spring wear there are double capes, 
talmas, and some sacques of pale gray and écru 
cloth trimmed with bands of darker cloth, braid- 
ing, and fringe. 


SPRING SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


New spring shawls have beautifully shaded 
Roman stripes alternating with pale blue, gray, 
black, and white stripes. They are of soft fine 
ottoman reps, two yards square, and are worn 
folded straight, like a scarf. The prices range 
from $4 to $22. Those for $8, $10, or $12 are 
very desirable. 

A novelty this season is a scarf of ottoman 
reps in bright Roman stripes. It is three yards 
long and over half a yard broad, and is to be 
wound around the shoulders. $6 or $8 buys a 
pretty scarf. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TartoR; PEAKE, 
OrpyckE, & Co.; THomson, Lanapon, & Co. ; 
and Jounson, Burns, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. WILuram B. Astor, whose funeral took 
place from Grace Church on Monday, the 19th 
ult., was one of the few women who, with 
wealth almost fabulous at command, felt the re- 
sponsibilities of her position, and industriously 
and conscientiously endeavored to meet them. 
Her father, General ARMSTRONG, was intimate 
with JounJacos Astor. At the time WILLIAM 
B. courted his daughter the young man was 
aera but his uncle, Henry Astor, an opulent 

utcher in the Bowery, assisted him, and at his 
death left him half a million of dollars. JOHN 
JacoB ASTOR subsequently gave him a power 
of attorney for the transaction of all his busi- 
ness; and with these advantages and fortunate 
investments he became a millionaire soon after 
he was married, about fifty years ago. Mrs. As- 
TOR was actively engaged in all the works of 
charity in this city. She was connected with 
almost every benevolent institution and project, 
and was a manager of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, and of various institutions. A wom- 
an of culture and refinement, her society was 
sought by the more select circles of fashionable 
people in this city, but she seldom left her man- 
sion except on errands of charity. Mrs. Astor 
had two sons and three daughters. The former 
are Henry and WILLIaM, and the latter Mrs. F. 
H. DELANO, Mrs. JoHN Cary, and Mrs. WARD, 
who died some years ago, leaving a daughter, 
Miss Warp, who has been a favorite of Mr. 
Witi1am B. Astor’s family, and who will in- 
herit her mother’s fortune, which, it is said, will 
amount to $10,000,000. 

—Mr. H. C. Couz, an opulent St. Louis man, 
who keeps a flouring mill, announced on the 
1st of January that he had taken his two sons 
and his daughter into partnership. The latter 
will see that the two boys don’t bolt too early. 

—The Rey. Mr. SPURGEON recently took occa- 
sion to remark, ‘‘If a person preached a long 
sermon, it was because he had nothing to say.’ 

—Master F. HitiHovse fills the editorial 
chair of the Monthly Post, a small sheet publish- 
ed at New Haven. It is a model of neatness. 
The last number contains a brief report of the 
annual convention of the Eastern Amateur 
Press Association, which met at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel recently. Thirty of these youthful jour- 
nalists were present, and held high debate on 
matters of public interes® They adjourned to 
meet in Philadelphia at the time of hoiding the 
National Convention. They are going to see 
about that! 

—Speaking of queer names, there is a child in 
Washington named after the present President 
before he was elected to that office. Although 
baptized ‘‘GENERAL GRANT,’ he is, for short, 
simply called GENERAL. 

—OLE BuLt was in Auburn recently, the guest 
of Mr.SewarD. On the morning after his arri- 
val Mr. SzwarD sent for a few neighbors to 
come in and hear the “‘ dear old man” play some 
of his unapproachable music. ‘‘The Mother’s 
Prayer’ and a few lighter pieces were perform- 
ed. These little courtesies of Mr. Sewarp are 
common, and have endeared him to his neigh- 
bors even more than his statesmanship. 

—Mrs. RawLins, widow of the late General 
(and Secretary of War) Raw Lins, was married 
a few days since to Mr. C. F. DaNnrELs, of this 
city. The ceremony took place at Danbury. 
Connecticut, the native place and residence of 
the bride. Soon after the dcaih of General 


RawWLiIns, in the autumn of 1869, the people of 
the country contributed a fund for the support 
of his widow and child. That fund amounted 
to about $50,000. Besides this the general left 
a little ene in Washington. President 
Grant and Mrs. R. were executors of the will. 

—The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, who went 
to Europe to recover from over clerical work, 
has had such good luck that he got together 
some good Americans in Dresden, a few weeks 
since, and dispensed the Word to them. 

—Mr. Grorce Locknart Rives, of this city, 
is among those whose names appear on a recent 
list of young gentlemen obtaining mathematical 
honors at Cambridge University, England. He 
is ranked fifth among the “wranglers.”” The 
twenty-ninth was the son of the late CHARLES 
Dickens. Mr. Rives had graduated at Colum- 
bia College, in this city, before going abroad. 

—Another name to be added to the roll of 
public benefactors is that of the late Dr. Woop- 
ruFF, of New Britain, Connecticut, who left his 
entire $140,000 to his widow during her lifetime. 
After her death the New Britain Institute and 
South Church will each receive the income of 
$10,000, while the Sunday -school of the same 
church will gain the income of $5000. 

—Dr. CuareEs A. LEE, who died a few days 
since at Peekskill, was the author of several 
medical works, but was more particularly known 
to the medical profession and literary men as 
the editor of ‘‘ Copland’s Medical Dictionary’’— 
a work in three large octavo volumes, and the 
standard work of its kind in our language. This 
work was published by Harper & BROTHERS 
in 1860, It was commenced by Dr. Lge twenty 
years before that, and constituted the chief la- 
bor of his life. He was for many years Profess- 
or in the New York University and in three or 
four medical colleges, and was a long time edi- 
tor of the New York Journal of Medicine. 

—In this wise is it done by General Grant at 
his dinners of state in the White House: The 
number invited is usually about thirty. The 
names of those to be invited are given to the 
invitation clerk, and he fills up the engraved 
cards whereon spaces for names and dates have 
been left blank. The full number of guests hav- 
ing accepted, the clerk proceeds to page them 
off and prepare the cards, which, inclosed in a 
small envelope, are given to each gentleman in 
the cloak-room. These cards have on one the 
name of the lady the gentleman is to escort to 
the table, and on the other a diagram of the ta- 
ble, with the name of the gentleman and the 
lady placed under his care opposite the num- 
bers indicating their respective seats. Confu- 
sion is thus avoided. The state dining-room is 
in the west wing of the White House, and the 
table is set with due regard to the points of the 
compass. The President sits in the central seat 
(not in the seat of the scornful) with his back 
to the north, and Mrs. Grant sits exactly oppo- 
site. The places of honor for ladies are on the 
right and left of the President, and on the right 
and left of Mrs. Grant for gentlemen. Some 
eighteen or twenty courses have been known to 
be served at these dinners, and at every plate 
are eight glasses for different kinds of wine. 

—At the recent funeral of Isaac Ruicu, of 
Boston, a gentleman of this city remarked to 
President Cummines, of Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, “‘ Our friend Ricu has not done 
the fair thing for the Wesleyan. I have $8,000,000 
to leave somewhere, and I am coming down 
handsomely for Middletown.”’ 

—Louis Napo.eon is said to be converting 
mug¢h property into money, and that the money 
is finding its way throughout France. One rumor 
is that ocdnuvs jewels have been converted 
into 350,000 Chassepots taken by the Prussians, 
and that these arms have been conveyed to the 
Communists. 

—A Washington writer, describing Mrs. Min- 
ister SICKLEs at a recent reception at the White 
House, says she wore a veil arranged over the 
back part of her head and caught in different 
places with small gold stars, and the same lace 
draped about the shoulders with most artistic 
effect. Her dress was of rose-colored silk, with 
narrow ruffles of muslin edged with lace around 
the train, and the sash ends were finished with 
lace. She was holding an animated conversa- 
tion in her own language with the, minister 
from Ecuador, and appeared to great advantage. 

—Thewedding of gold of Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES 
Lx Barron, of Mobile, was celebrated in that 
city a few days since. A nuptial mass was per- 
formed at the cathedral, and an address and 
benediction delivered by Bishop QuinLaN. A 
merry breakfast-party followed, at which eight 
children and thirty-seven grandchildren were 
present. On the table were two glass goblets 
which were used at the wedding-feast in Pensa- 
cola fifty years ago. 

—In one of Mr. JameEs Brooxs’s letters of 
travel, published in the Zzpress, he exults in 
having made one thousand four hundred and 
twenty miles in India in sixty-two hours, from 
the Bay of Bengal and the Ganges to the Sea of 
Arabia. ‘‘ And we slept by the way a good deal,’’ 
says he. ‘*We wasted much time at many, 
many stations; but our speed, while going, was 
thirty miles, and sometimes forty miles, the 
hour, over first-class railroads, better built than 
any we have in America, costing three dollars 
per mile to our one, over frightfully flooding 
rivers, through terrible mountain passes; but 
then, again, on long, level plains as smooth as our 
prairies, and with cultivation more beautiful, if 

ossible, than many parts of the Connecticut 
} een Yalley.”’ 

—Mrs. G. Dawson CoLeMAN, of North Leb- 
anon, Maine, has built a $25,000 church for the 
benefit of the operatives in the furnaces in that 
town. 

—In the suite of the Japanese embassador, 
who may be expected in New York about these 
days, are five young ladies, daughters of high 
officials. They are, moreover, said to be very 
beautiful and intelligent. They dress in a gor- 
geous yet tasteful manner, affecting party-col- 
ored silks. The belle of the beautiful bevy has 
dark and languishing eyes, which, we are startled 
to learn, ‘‘have within them all the light and 
depth which one may see in an autumnal sun- 
set.”” The faces of the ladies are “not oval, 
nor yet are they rs ol Ravishing smiles dwell 

erennially on their lips; their complexions are 

aultiess, while their minds seem to be as super- 
fine as their persons, and their intelligence is 
covertly estimated as far excelling that of the 
average belle Americaine. . They are going to Vas- 
sar College, at Poughkeepsie, where the final, 
| fnll, and perfect polish of the United States is 
| expected to be put upon them, 
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‘Borders for Chairs, Curtains, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 188, «_ : ; 
TEsx. borders may be used for trimming chairs and edging curtains, or may 
be joined. with plush strips for window-seats. 
Fig. 1.—Tarestry Borper. This border is worked on canvas in cross 
stitch-with’ worsted and silk in the colors giver in the description of symbols. _ . 
‘Fig. 2: —APPLICATION AND Satin StitcH Borper. ‘The foundation of this 
border is of dark gray cloth, the medallions are of white cloth, and the remain- 
ing application figures are of light gray silk. ‘The application figures are all 
edged with gray silk sontache. ‘The embroidery on the’ white founda- 
tion of the medallions is worked with coarse and fine silk. in bright 
colors, while the remaining embroidery figures are worked in half-polka 
stitch, satin stitch, and point Russe with saddler’s silk in three shades 
of ‘gray. The thicker out- 
lines and the parts worked in 
satin stitch are underlaid with 
zephyr worsted of the same 
éolor. ° rat wf 






































so as to form a sort of fringe. 
side. 





pleat it through the middle. 


long, alternately gray and green worsted, in doing whicl 


Knokted Braid Purse, 
igs. 1-3, 

' ‘Tuts purse is made of knot- 
ted braid and: of button-hole 
stitch bars and'lace stitches of 
blue silk. It is lined with blue 
satin, and: furnished. with a 
steel handle with chain, and is 
trimmed on the outer edge with 
a fringe of steel beads; The 
braid consists of 
narrow white cot- 
ton braid, which 
is covered close- 
ly with blue sad- 
dler’s silk.. The 
manner of work- 
ing the knots’ is 


shown by 


the bar. 
Figs. 

Worstrep 

Broesu. 


shown by Fig. 2, Ry Fig. 1.—Kwnotrep 
on which the Sy Brat Purse. 
braidand threads ss Futr Size. 


are drawn coars- 
er than they are 
in the’ original, 
for the sake of 
greater ‘distinct- 
ness. Fasten the 
end of the braid 
to a . sewing- 
weight, tie two 
pieces “of ‘silk 
thread together, 
one of which is 
wound up.in a 
ball, and the 
other’ ona tat- 
ting shuttle, tie 
the threads to oh 

the braid, and then work the’ knots as shown by. the illustration. 
In doing this care should be taken that the thread of the shuttle 
is always wound under, and the thread of the ball always over the . 

biaid.. Instead of this braid; that shown by Fig: 3 may be used; it 
is, worked with four coarse silk threads, two of which serve as. a” foun- 
dation, and are covered always alternately together with one double 
knot (like the knots of the braid on Fig: 2),' separately, each with 
four button-hole stitch loops (see Fig. 3). Baste the finished braid 
on linen to which the design has previously: been transferred, then 
work the button-hole stitch bars, the wheels, and lace stitches, as 
shown by Fig. 1, with fine blue sewing silk. Having in this manner 
worked both halves of the purse, line-them with satin, and join them 
on the outer edge, excepting a slit required for the handle, by means 
of the button-hole stitch points and the bead fringe; the.latter is 
worked in connecticn with the button-hole stitches. First work in 
the outer edge of the purse regular scallops, consisting of simple but- 
ton-hole stitch loops, and fasten each of these ’loops with a second 
button-hole stitch. ‘Then lay on the thread anew at the beginning 
of the scallops, cover about two-thirds of the first scallop closely. with but- 

ton-hole stitches, take up one long, one round, and one long steel bead, .as 

shown by Tig. 1, * insert the needle in the thread of the. next button-hole 
stitch scallop (in the middle of the seallop), carry the thread back to the be-- 
ginning of the scallop, and work on the double thread; then slip the thread 
back through the long bead taken up last, take up one round and one long 
steel bead, and repeat from *. ‘To this round of beads. fasten another row 
of scallops of small and large round steel beads. Finally, sew the handle on 
the purse. 


















Fig. 4.—MANNER OF 
MAKING LAMP-CHIMNEY 
Brusu, Fria. 3. 


Fig. 2:—Manner 

OF MAKING LampP- 

CHIMNEY Brus, 
Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2,—MANNER OF KNOTTING Braip 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF KNOTTING 
For Purse. —MAGNIFIED. 


Braip For Purse.—Macniriep, 





Fig..1.—CiorH. 

LamMp-CHIMNEY 
Brtsn. 

[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Kxorrep 
Worstep Lamp- 
CHIMNEY: BRUSH. 

[See Figs. 4-and 5. 
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upward, 





‘ ‘middle covered part, which forms the handle, 


with black and red worsted.as in the middle. 
‘of the bar is covered with worsted and cloth, 1 
hig. 5.—MANNER so thick. “On this covering sew fringe made of 
OF MAKING 
Lamp-CHIMNEY 
Brvesn, Fic. 3. 

















to the front. 





























changing the worsted strand after every. two loops, until 
enough. ‘The fringe loops are cut open. 




















Lamp-chimney Brushes, Figs. 1-5. 


. Figs. 1 and 2.—Ciotn Lamp-cutmney Brusu. To make this brush take 
a bar of thick Spanish cane fourteen inches and a half long, wind worsted on 
the upper end (remnants of different colors may be used for this), and’ cover 
the worsted with cloth. 
The latter should pro- 
ject three-quarters of 
an inch from the up- 
per point of the cane, 
and is fastened to the 
latter on the upper and 
under end by means 
of thread, for which 
purpose bore small 
holes in the cane. On 
this cover sew. sepa- 
rate strips of green 
and gray cloth three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, and closed in 


igs. 1 an 
Fig. 1.—Crocuetr Insertion. 












































































































Fig. 1.—Crocuet INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, FTC. 








Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-WORK AND CROCHET 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig, 1.—EmBrorDerEp Crcar Casr.—OPren. Fig. :2.—EMpromwerRED Cicar Case.—CLosep. 





estry worsted, as shown by Fig. 4, in spiral windings. 
ner of working the fringe is shown by Fig..5, which shows the 
worsted in one color only, for the sake of distinctness. 
fringe mesh an inch and one-fifth in cireumference, and on it fasten 
a long piece of wire so that the ends project an equal length, fasten 
on this wire loop a strand of black worsted six threads thick and a 
strand of red worsted of the same thickness, wind the black strand 
once around the mesh, and fasten the loop thus formed, crossing 
the ends of the wire behind the loop, thus laying the front end of the wire 
(marked b on Fig. 5) to the back, and the back end of the wire, marked a, 
Form another loop in a similar manner with the black worsted 

strand onthe me&h, fasten the loop by means of the ends of the wire, now 
» laying the end 4 to the front ‘and the end a to the back; then work two sim- 

ilar loops with the red worsted strand, and continue in this manner, always 


rings, in one side of which slits half an inch long are cut close together, 
The strips are box-pleated on the other 
The fringed rings thus formed are sewed on, alternately two of green 
and two of gray cloth, in such a manner that one ring covers-the seam of 
the other ring (see Fig. 2). For the fringed ring-on the under end of this 
cover cut a strip'an inch wide,’ furnish it with slits on both sides,-and box- 
Cover the free space in the middle of the top 
of the brash with a wadding pad covered with green cloth. 
of the brush wind on the under end of the cane bar, two inches and a half 


For the handle 


1 fasten in a tassel 


of gray worsted in such a manner that it projects three-quarters 
of an inch from the under end of the bar; besides this, in cover- 
ing the bar, fasten in at the same time six bars of thin cane five 
inches and three-quarters long, and covered with green worsted, 
and let them project from the 
under end of the handle four 
inches and a half, 
the bars so that they form 
loops, and tie their other ends 
to the bar also with green and 
gray worsted; in doing this, 
at the same time fasten in a 
tassel of green. worsted as 


Then bend 


the illustration. 


Finally, wind green and gray 
worsted on the free part of 


38-5. — Knorrep 


LAMP - CHIMNEY 


To make this brush 


take a bar of 
Spanish cane 29 
inches jong and 
not .too _ thick, 
and cover it -in 
the middle nine 
inches and a 
quarter long with 
black and red 
worsted, always 
alternately work- 
ing two button- 
hole stitches with 
black and two 
stitches with red 
worsted, so that 
the chain edge of 
the red stitches 
lies on one side, 
and the chain 
edge of the black 
stitches on the 
other side of the 
cane; to do this 
turn the bar, aft- 
er working every 
second stitch, in 
such a manner 


that the under chain edge of the last two stitches is turned 
Then bend the cane double, and wind black 
worsted to a length of two inches on the double bar next to the 


and in doing this 


fasten in at the same time a tassel of red worsted loops an inch 
and a quarter long. Cover the bar also two inches and a half long 


The still free part 
ike the upper part 


, of the brush shown by Fig. 1, but the covering should not be quite 


black and red tap- 
The man- 


Take a 


the fringe is long 


Crochet and Hesdlp-pirk jnesrtigns for Lingerie, etc., 


This insertion is worked crosswise in 
rounds, going backward and forward, with crochet cotton, No. 40. 
foundation of 26 st.'(stitch), and on it crochet the Ist round.—5 ch. (chain 
stitch) ;- the first three of these count-as 1 de. (double crochet); pass over 


Make a 


2 st. of the founda- 
tion, 1 de. on the 
following st., 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third 
following st. of the 
foundation, 11 ch., 
with these pass.over 
13 foundation st., 
1 de. on the follow- 
ing st., twice alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third follow- 
ing foundation st. 
2d round. — Turn 
the work, 5 ch., 1 
de. on the next 2 
ch, of the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 de. 
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on the following ch., 11 ch., 1 de. on the ch. be- 
fore the next dc., twice alternately 2 ch. and 1 
de. on;the:ch, after each of the next 2.dc. 3d 
round,—Turn the work, 5 ch., 1 dc. on the next 
ch., 2 ch., 1-de. on the next ch., 6 ch., 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the middle stitch of the foun- 
dation, in doing which surround at the same 
timé the two eh. scallops above; 6 ch., 1 de. on 
the ch. before each of the next 2 dc., 2 ch. after 
each de, ;_ then 1.dc. on the ch. afier the last de. 
before referred to, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the last de. of 
the 1st round, working on the bar of the de. in- 
stead of on the upper veins, 8 ch. 4th round.— 
Turn the work, five leaflets on the scallop formed 
of the 7 ch.; each of these leaflets consists of 3 
stc. (short treble crochet), which are worked off 
together, throwing the thread over once, after 
each leaflet 5 ch, ; 1 de. on the following ch. of 
the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 dc. on the follow- 
ing ch., 18 ch., 1 de. on the ch. before each of 
the next 2 de. of the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 
de. on the ch. after the dc. of the preceding 
round before referred to; 7 ch., 1 sc. on the 
last d¢: of the 2d round, crocheting on the bar 
instead of on the upper veins, 3 ch,, 1 dc..on 
the first of the 3 ch, of the Ist round, which 
counted as first dc. Sth round.—Turn the work, 
5 ch., then work five leaflets as before on the 
scallop formed of the 7 ch. From the descrip- 
tion here given, and with the assistance of the 
illustration, the insertion may easily be continued. 

Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-work AND CROCHET INSER- 
tion. . For this insertion work first the em- 
broidery figures of fine linen as shown by the 
illustration, sew them together, and on each side 
of the figures crochet two rounds, as follows: 
1st round.—Cross double crochet as shown by 
the illustration. Before and after the sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), which is worked on the middle of 
the point turned upward in the next embroidery 
figure, work 2 ch. (chain stitch) each. 2d round. 
—x 4 ste. (short treble crochet) on the sc. at 
the extremity of the point turned upward in the 
next figure; after each of the first three stc. 1 
p. (picot) of 5 ch. and 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the ste. worked previously. After the fourth ste. 
work two cross double crochets as shown by the 
illustration ; after working the first upper bar of 
each cross double crochet, however, work 1 p. 
as before, and then work the second upper bar. 
Repeat from >. 


Blue Gros Grain Belt with Sash. 
See illustration on page 189. 


Tae sash is made of light blue a ribbon 
seven inches and a quarter wide, and consists of a loop 
twenty-four inches long and two ends fringed out 
four {nches deep on the bottom; the under end is 
eighteen inches and the upper end ten inches long. 
Cover the seam madc by sewing on the “wd and ends 
with a pleated band. The belt is made of pleated blue 
ribbon, closed on the side with a hook and eye, and fin- 
ished by a bow. 


Embroidered Cigar Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 189. 


Tuts cigar case is made of card-board and silk, and 
is ornamented on the outside ce we Russe em- 
broidery of brown silk. Cut of -board a straight 
piece ten inches long and six inches and a quarter 
wide, scallop it on one end as shown by Fig. 1, and cover 
it on the inside with silk, and on the outside at the 
straight end with a strip of silk fourinches wide. For 
the pockets intended to hold the cigars cut of double 
silk and net ones ym one straight piece four 
inches and seven-eighths long and three inches and 
three-quarters wide. Cut out each piece on the upper 
edge, as shown by the illustration, run the outer cages 
of the material ther, and both parts with a 
row of stitching of brown silk. Ornament one of the 
ayy jeces with an embroidered medallion, as shown 

y the illustration. Lay the side edges of the pockets 
cach in a pleat three-quarters of an inch deep, and sew 
them on the foundation (see Fig. 1). Cut the flaps above 
the pockets of double silk and net interlining; these 
are two inches long and two inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and are rounded off on the under edge, and or- 
namented along the outer edge with a row of stitchin, 
of brown silk, at the same time fastening the edges o: 
the material. For the outer covering of the case cut 
of silk and net a piece of the requisite size, cut out a 
piece seven-ei; hths of an inch wide on the straight 
end, and work the eo! with brown sew: 
silk as shown by Fig.2. Face this piece on the eloped 
end with a strip of silk three inches and a quarter wide, 
bind it with brown ribbon, and baste it on the founda- 
tion. Bind the 7 case on the outer edge with rib- 
bon, and furnish it with a silk Joop, as shown by Fig. 
2 in closing the case slip the loped end 
the several layers of material on the other end. 


Crochet Border for Petticoats, etc. 
See illustration on page 189. 


Tas border is worked with dark brown tapestry 
worsted on a light brown tapestry worsted founda- 
tion. Take a strand of light brown tapestry worsted 
four threads thick, and on this crochet with dark 
brown eye! worsted the let round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 8c. (single crochet) on the foundation, 5 ch. 
(chain atitch). At the end of this, as well as of eve’ 
following round, fasten the thread and cut it off. 
round.—Now lay on a foundation of two threads, and 
on this, and at the same time on the next ch. scallop 
of the preceding round and on two threads of the for- 
mer foundation, work 1 sc. each, after every sc. 5 ch. 
In doing this the ec. come trans as shown by the 
illustration. Work four rounds more in a similar 
manner, and observing the illustration. 7th round.— 
Without a foundation * 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., and at the same time on the foundation of 
the receding round, 5 dc. (double crochet) on the fol- 
Jowing 5 ch. and on the foundation, and repeat from 
*. Crochet one more round on the straight edge of 
the border, working always alternately 1 sc. on two 
foundation threads of the let round, 8 ch., with these 
paxs over 1 sc. of the 1st round (see illustration). 


tween 








BOILED FOOD. 


O boil food, be it meat or be it vegetable, is to 
extract from it first its volatile aroma, then 

its essences and juices, and finally its power of 
nutrition ; aroma, essence, juice, and strength go 
out into the hot water, leaving behind them the 
fibre which they have quitted. Nowin France this 
process is called making soup ; the water becomes 
excellent, but the materials which have imparted 
their nature to it are considered, with some few 
exceptions, to have lost all claim to be regarded 
as real food, and are only used as inferior ali- 
ments. So thoroughly is this principle applied 
that even the water in which white haricots or 
cauliflowers haye ;been boiled is always kept to 
serve as a lizsi$ for-vegetable soups, Every liquid 





which has received the extracted flavor of a boiled 
substance is looked upon as precious, and is em- 
ployed again in some special form, so as not 
to waste the properties which it has acquired. 
Here, on the contrary, when we have carefully 
abstracted from turkey or from beef, from chick- 
en, ham, legs of mutton, green pease or beans, 
all that. steady red-hot boiling can take out of 
them, we eat the tasteless, azoteless relics of our 
work, and we diligently throw away the ‘‘ dirty 
water” which contains all the nutrition that we 
have decocted. 

Now in France the dogma is that every thing 
which is in food ought to be left.in it by the cook 
and to be found in it by theeater. The entire the- 
ory of French cooking, both in form and in result, 
is contained in that one article of faith ; its con- 
sequence is that the whole nutritive elements of 
every substance employed pass into the stomach, 
instead of being partially poured down the sink 
or sent out to the pigs. 

Excepting the harder vegetables the French 
boil absolutely nothing, in our meaning of the 
word at least. From Dunkerque to Bayonne, 
from Nice to Strasburg, not one ounce of any 
thing goes into the pot unless it be to make soup ; 
but then the nation lives on soup. Roast meat 
cests too much for the every-day consumption 
of a population whose earnings average eighteen- 

nce a head: so they feed on a copious stew of 

con, sausage, cabbage, potatoes, and bread— 
and very good indeed it is, provided one is hungry. 
This aspect of the case, of course, excludes all 
idea of serious cookery; it means feeding and 
nothing else; but it is feeding in which every 
thing is food, where what has been stewed out 
stops in the stew, where not one scrap is lost, 
where every centime spent produces its full result 
in the stomach. 





THE SNOW-DROP. 


Sweet are the blooms of Spring, 
Blue in her foot-prints sown ; 

Their hues the hues of heaven, 
Their fragrant breath her own. 


Fair as summer is fair, 
Rose-bud with rose-bud vies, 

Sweet with the odorous morns, 
Red with the sunset dyes. 


Sweeter and fairer yet 
The blooms of Winter blow; 
White in a world of white, 
Snow-blossoms of the snow. 


Take then, O darling mine! 
These flowers, all thine own, 

As ‘To the Fairest” ‘sent, 
For thee and thee alene. 


And as their beauty moves 
Thy spirit to delight, 
A deeper sense will stir; 
Bright eyes will glow more bright. 


A subtile charm will fire 
Thy heart with sudden heat; 
The pulses of thy youth 
Throb to a quicker beat; 


Gazing thou wilt rejoice, 
Yet wherefore wilt not learn, 
Hidden from thee the spell 
That other eyes discern. 


Thon that art pure and fair, 
Thou wilt not understand 

The emblem of thyself, 
Grasped in thy whiter hand. 


With innocence and truth 
And purity thy dower, 

Thou art the Snow-drop, thou 
The Angel of the Flower! 








(Continued from No. 9, page 159.) 
TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tar Lovers or Arpen,” “Lanpy Avup- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘*OH, DO YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME I 
MET You?” 


HE came late on Saturday afternoon—a calm, 
sunny afternoon, with scarcely breeze enough to 
stir the newly blown roses. The place seemed 
all roses to Hubert Walgrave’s haggard London- 
weary eyes: roses making a curtain for the 
porch ; roses white and red climbing up to the 
very chimney-pots, entangled with creamy yellow 
woodbine; spreading bushes of moss-roses and 
cabbage-roses in the narrow garden between the 
high-road and the house; and through a side 
gate Mr. Walgrave canght a glimpse of the old- 
fashioned garden behind the house, all abloom 
with roses. 

‘* Rather a nice place,” he murmured, in a lan- 
guid, semi-supercilious tone that was almost ha- 
bitualtohim. ‘‘ Asarule, farm-houses are ugly.” 

All the household—they had just finished tea 
in the every-day parlor—heard the stoppage of 
the fly; and there was a little group behind the 
dimity curtains peering out at the new-comer— 
a group in which Grace was by no means the 
least curious. She forgot all the degradation in- 
volved in the idea of a lodger for the moment in 
her eagerness to see what he was like. 

Jack and Charley Redmayne had gone out, at 
their mother’s bidding, to assist in bringing in 
the stranger's luggage—a huge trunk, time-worn 
and shabby, which from its weight seemed to 
contain books; a large leathern portmanteau, 
also the worse for wear; a carpet-bag or two, 
three or four fishing-rods, and a shower-bath. 





‘* Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. James, with unmiti- 
gated disgust, ‘‘ I he'd be a slopper!” 

‘*He looks like a gentleman,” said Grace, 
thoughtfully. Heaven knows where the girl had 
obtained her notion of a gentleman, unless it 
were from the rector, a fussy little elderly man, 
who was always quarreling with some one or 
other of his parishioners; or the curate, an over- 
nan youth of two-and-twenty, who had bony 

nees and wrists and ankles, and looked as if he 
had not yet ceased from growing out of his gar- 
ments, 
‘* He looks like a gentleman,” repeated Grace, 
dreamily. And indeed Mr. Walgrave bore upon 
him that stamp of gentle blood, that unmistaka- 
ble, indescribable grace and air which the merest 
peasant recognizes intuitively as something that 
makes the other clay different from his own. He 
was tall, but not too tall—slender, but not too 
slender. His face was just a little worn and 
faded from recent illness, and could have hardly 
been considered handsome; dark brown hair, 
growing rather sparsely on the brow; a sallow 
complexion of an almost foreign darkness; gray 
eyes that looked black; an aquiline nose; a 
sarcastic mouth—a mouth capable of much ex- 
pression; capable also of expressing nothing, if 
its owner were so ’minded. His age might be 
rhaps about five-and-thirty. Grace thought 
im elderly. Any little gleam of romance which 
her fancy picture of him might have inspired 
vanished at sight of the reality. 

‘* But he looks like a gentleman,” she said for 
the third time, as she opened her work-basket, 
and took out some scrap of that useless fancy- 
work which Mrs. James’s soul abhorred, and 
seated herself at the window looking into the 
back garden. The common parlor had a window 
at each end, and a half-glass door besides opening 
into the garden. 

There was a little stir in the house presently 
—a clattering of plates and dishes, a bell rung 
once or twice, the shrill voice of Mrs. James di- 
recting the maid-of-all-work. A dinner had 
been prepared for the new-comer, and was at this 
moment being served in the best parlor. 

Grace crept to the half-open door of the family 
sitting-room and peeped out. The door of the 
opposite parlor was ‘ajar, and she heard a polite, 
languid voice, which had.an unpleasant coldness, 
she thought, approving every thing. 

“Thanks, ‘The rooms aré very nice—quite 
airy and comfortable—all that I wish. Yes; I 
will take a glass of your home-brewed ale to-day, 
if you please. I have ordered a hamper of wine 
to be sent down from London. It will arrive to- 
night, I dare say.” And then, after an interval : 
‘*T have to thank you for receiving me as a lodg- 
er. Mr. Wort tells me it is the first time you 
have admitted any body to your house in that 
capaci — 

‘** Well, you see, Sir,” blurted out Mrs. James, 
who was candor itself, ‘‘ my brother-in-law’s cir- 
cumstances—Brierwood Sclanis to my husband’s 
brother, Richard Redmayne, who’s away in Aus- 
tralia at those rubbishing diggings, where I can’t 
make out that he’s ever earned a blessed sixpence 

et, and has left us in charge, as you may say— 

is circumstances, you see, are not what they 
was; and so I didn’t feel myself justified in re- 
fusing a profit, if it was only a pound a week; 
though my niece Grace, who’s been brought up 
at boarding-school, where they put all kinds of 
stuck-up nonsense into a girl’s head and call it 
education—our Grace was dead against it.” 

**Dead against me?” said the stranger, in 
that slow, lazy tone of his, as if he were speaking 
of something utterly remote from his own life 
and all its interests. ‘‘I hope before I leave 
Brierwood Miss Redmayne may discover that I 
am not such a very objectionable person.” 

“Lord bless you, Sir! it wasn’t you she ob- 
jected to; it was only the notion of a lodger. 
She'd have made the same fuss if it had been the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Grace blushed crimson during this talk about 
herself. She was angry with her aunt for talk- 
ing of her; angry with the stranger for his su- 
percilious tone, as if she had been something so 
very far beneath him. ; 

The stranger made his own little fancy picture 
of the farmer’s daughter—a blowsy, fat-faced 
young woman, with red cheeks, and perhaps 
freckles, dressed like a caricature of London 
fashion. 

‘* She plays the piano, I suppose—your niece ?” 

he said, languidly, when he had declined the rasp- 
berry tart and cream which Mrs. James pressed 
upon him. He imagined with a shudder the 
agonies he might have to endure from a pi- 
ano-thumping damsel of agricultural extraction. 
‘* Why do not our legislators give this feminine 
canaille their rights?” he inquired of himself. 
‘*This Brierwood niece would be following the 
plow, or supervising the hay-makers, in that 
case.” 
‘* Yes, Sir,” replied Aunt Hannah, whose sharp 
treble sounded sharper than usual after the lega- 
to tones of the stranger; ‘‘she do play. Rich- 
ard had her taught all the extras. She has rath- 
er a pretty taste for music—so far as such a poor 
judge as me can say. But if you find it unpleas- 
ant, Mr. Walgry”—Mrs. James insisted on call- 
ing the lodger by this corruption of his surname 
—‘‘you’ve only to say the word, and the piano 
shall not be opened while you’re with us.” 

**Not for worlds, my dear Mrs. Redmayne. 
Let the young lady play as much as she likes, 
and forget the obscure fact of my existence. I 
mean to be with you too long to admit of any 
such sacrifice as a suppression of her musical in- 
clinations. I hope to stay here for a consider- 
able time off and on, you know—going backward 
and forward to London as soon as I am a little 
stronger. I am a hard-working man, and can 
not afford to be long out of harness.” 

Mrs. James glanced toward the huge trunk, 
which stood open just where it had been deposit- 
ed near the parlor door, with a heap of bulky 





volumes, in dilapidated calf or battered sheep- 

skin, thrown pell-mell upon the floor beside it, 

‘ eS staat - if i didn’t mean to be idle here, 
ir,” she said, in her simple soul rding b 

as the hardest kind of har +a _— 

**No,” Mr. Walgrave answered, with some- 
thing like a sigh; ‘‘a barrister must get through 
a good deal of tough reading if he wishes to suc- 
ceed in the world; and I don’t mind owning that 
I do hold worldly success as a prize worth work- 
ing for.” 

He was expanding a little—had already 
dropped . something of his habitual languor. 
Grace liked him better after what he had said 
about her music. She went softly back to her 
seat, and resumed her work, ashamed of herself 
for having listened. 

After dinner, at which he had eaten sparingly, 
and with the air of a man who cared very little 
what he ate or drank, Mr. Walgrave lighted his 
cigar, and sauntered out into the garden. The 
sun had set by this time; but a faint glow of 
rosy light still lingered above the western wall; 
and above that the sky was of a tender green, 
that melted into the soft summer evening gray, 
with here and there a patch of brighter hue, like 
the flecks of color in an opal. Hubert Walgrave 
walked slowly along the grass, looking abont him 
with a lazy, sensuous enjoyment of the scene and 
the atmosphere. 

“Upon my word, it is simply perfect in its 
way,” he said to himself. ‘‘Old Wort did not 
exaggerate the beauty of the place. Every angle 
of that old house has its peculiar charm; eve 
rood of this garden a grace that makes it delight- 
ful. And yet it’s hard to imagine a man living 
here year after year, away from all the contest 
and expectation of life, content that this sum- 
mer’s harvest should yield him as good a crop 
as last summer’s; that next year’s profit should 
be only a little less, or a little greater; content 
to watch nature’s slow processes repeat them- 
selves from month to month—eggs hatching, 
wool growing, cattle fattening, corn ripening; to 
live a life in which there is no margin for hope. 
No; I can’t conceive the feelings of that men. 
I would almost as soon rot in a mad-house or a 
bastile as endure an existence in which there 
were no chances.” 

The man who was far away waiting for the 
turn of his luck on the Australian gold fields had 
been something of this temper—had not been 
mag by nature or disposition for a farmer, in 

ct. ‘ 

While Mr. Walgrave sauntered slowly about 
the garden, loitering now and then to look at a 
rose-bush, and anon absorbed in his own medi- 
tations, forgetting why he had stopped, and stand- 
ing gazing dreamily at the flowers without seeing 
them, Grace watched him from behind the dim- 
ity window-curtain, idly wondering what he was 
thinking about; wondering a little, too, about 
his past history. 

Mr. Wort had told them scarcely any thing— 
only that he had no near relations, and stood al- 
most alone in the world. That had a pathetic 
sound, which went far to awaken the girl's quick 
sympathy. She was sorry for him, concluding 
at once that this loneliness of his was a source 
of sadness. This compassion was, however, less- 
ened a little now she had seen him. He did 
not look like a man whose life was overshadowed 
by sorrow ; he looked a hard-headed, hard-heart- 
ed man of the world, she thought; and she re- 
peated to herself that little speech of his about 
success in life. He was ambitious, no doubt; 
and to the ambitious man the tenderest ties must 
be as nothing—or, at any rate, so Grace Red- 
mayne supposed. And he would achieve what 
he desired, no doubt, and be a judge, or some- 
thing-of that kind. She had very little sympa- 
thy with'the form of his ambition. If he had 
been a soldier, panting to exterminate his fellow- 
men, she might have exalted him into a hero. 
But a lawyer—no halo of romance could sur- 
round the head that wore a wig with an ugly 
black patch at the top. She had been in the lit- 
tle court once at Maidstone, when her father had 
some small suit going forward, and had formed 
her estimate of the bar from the two or three 
careless barristers she had seen there. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mr. Walgrave 
finished his third cigar, after a complete circuit 
of garden and orchard, and a peep at the mys- 
teries of the farm-yard—where a family of irre- 
proachable pigs were grunting and struggling 
over their evening meal of second-rate potatoes 
and skim-milk—and went back to his sitting- 
room. A pair of composite candles, in tall old- 
fashioned plated candlesticks of a masonic aspect, 
were burning on the round table. He rang for 
a second pair, drew the four candles into a little 
cluster at his left elbow, selected three or four 
big brown volumes from the litter on the floor, 
and began to read law. 

Ten minutes after he had opened his book the 
notes of the piano were touched softly, and a 
low sweet voice began ‘“‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

He pushed away his book with an impatient 
gesture, and flung himself back in his chair. 

‘*Tf this sort of thing is going to last,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘I may as well give up all idea of 
work at once. And if this sort of thing is to 
occur every evening, Brierwood will not have 
me long.” 

He listened to ‘‘ this sort of thing” notwith- 
standing; and the contraction of his eyebrows 
relaxed a little presently, nay, something like a 
smile began to glimmer upon his face. He list- 
ened to a plaintive German waltz, a very old one, 
played with a tender grace akin to the sweetness 
of the melody. He listened to an old ballad of 
Wade's, ‘“‘Oh, do you remember the first time 
I met you?” worth a hundred of our modern 
drawing-room songs. He listened, and was 
pleased. The music only lasted a quarter of an 
hour altogether. It was not much time to lose. 
He went, back to his books with a faint sigh of 
regret, and tried to concentraté his mind upon 
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the decision of a Chancery judge in a certain 
important case that bore somewhat upon a case 
he had himself in hand for the winter term. 

That low, touching voice haunted hima little, 
interfering with his thorough appreciation of the 
most subtile points in the judge’s discourse. He 
had to put away the thought of it with an effort ; 
and yet he would have been scarcely. sorry if the 

inger had begun again. 

oN Phere was om chance: of-that, however. He 
heard doors opening and shutting® presently, 
bolting and barring of* outer portals, and the 
sound of light and heavy footsteps on the creaky 
old staircase. ‘The servant came in to ask if he 
required any thing more,-and at what hour he 
would wish to breakfast next morning. 

“At nine o’clock; or you may make it be- 
tween nine and ten if you like. I’m not a very 
early man. Who was that singing just now?” 

“Miss Grace, Sir. She’s a rare one to sing ;” 
and the girl dropped a courtesy and retired, 
marveling at the extravagance of the London 


gentleman, who wanted four candles to read by. : 


““T suppose they all do it up in London,” she 
thought. .‘‘Poor things, they must be a’most 
blind along of the smoke!” 

Mr. Walgrave read till nearly three o'clock ; 
then regaled himself with a composing cigar, 
drank a glass of cold water, and went slowly up 
to his bedroom—that‘spacious, old-fashioned bed- 
chamber in which Rick Redmayne had spent so 
many restless nights‘ pondering‘upon his diffi- 
culties. : 





CHAPTER IV. 
‘THE TRUE TITIAN COLOR.” 


Tue next morning was bright and warm—a 
real June morning ; Sunday morning too, made 
joyous by the bells of Kingsbury church, chim- 
ing a hymn tune, that sounded sweet and clear 
across the intervening meadows, and came in at 
Hubert Walgrave’s open window, blending it- 
self with a dream in which he fancied himself 
away from Brierwood, amidst the gorgeous up- 
holstery of a West End mansion, listening to a 
voice that was not so sweet as Grace Redmayne’s. 
The bells awoke him at last, and he looked round 
him with a yawn, pleased to find himself in the 
quiet farm-house. 

“Thank Heaven for a tranquil day!” he 
thought. ‘‘ No ritualistic ceremonials in an at- 
mosphere of rondoletia and patchouly, with the 
thermometer at ninety; no Kensington Gardens 
after luncheon; no petty scandals and inanities 
all day long; no dreary, dreary, dreary eight- 
o'clock dinner, with the dismal tramp of some 
solitary passer-by sounding in the intervals of 
the conversation all through the big dusty square ; 
no Mendelssohn in the evening. ‘Thank Heaven 
for a day of repose, for a day in which [ can live 
my own life!” 

This was ungrateful. The life of which Mr. 
Walgrave was complaining was a life that ought 
by rights to have been very pleasant to him; a 
life which, with more or legs modification, he 
had elected to lead for the remainder of his ex- 
istence. 

He got up and dressed, taking plenty of time 
for all the operations of his toilette, enjoying the 
rare delight of not being in a hurry. He had 
been wont to live always under pressure: to 
dress with his watch open on the dressing-table ; 
to breakfast with his watch beside his plate; to 
mete out the exact time which he could spare 
for his reading; to hasten from place to place; 
to spend all his days in a kind of mental fever, 
half his nights in restlessness engendered of over- 
fatigue. 

It was scarcely strange if he had broken down 
at last under such a life. But even now, warned 
by the doctors that he sorely needed rest, he 
could not be utterly idle. The habit of hard 
work was too strong upon him; and he had 
brought his books down to Brierwood, resolved 
to get through long arrears of reading. 

‘The bells rang, and died out into silence—the 
sweet summer silence, broken by hum of bees 
and song of birds, and the cuckoo’s plaintive 
minor coming with a faint, muffled sound from a 
neighboring copse. ‘The bells would ring again 
for the eleven-o’clock service ; but Mr. Walgrave 
did not mean to go to church. He intended to 
abandon himself to the delight of thorough idle- 
ness; to drain the cup of simple rustic joys, which 
were so new to him. Intent on this, he went 
down to breakfast in his morning coat, wheeled 
the table to an open window, and then pounced 
at once upon a bundle of weekly papers, which 
he had brought down to Brierwood with him— 
the Atheneum, Saturday Review, Spectator, Ob- 
server, This is how Mr. Walgrave enjoyed the 
country. 

The church-bells had rung their last peal be- 
fore he had finished his leisurely breakfast, or 
got half through his papers; and the farm-house 
was as quiet as some dim empty village church 
which a tourist enters with reverent footstep on 
a summer afternoon. There was no one at home 
but Sally, the servant-maid, shelling pease on a 
sunny door-step in the back premises, and med- 
itating upon the iniquity of the lodger, who sat 
half buried in the great arm-chair—a family in- 
stitution sacred to the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the Redmayne race—with his legs 
Stretched out upon another chair, reading news- 
papers, while all right-minded people, not in serv- 
ice, were at church. 

@ papers were finished at last. Mr. Wal- 
grave laughed once or twice over the broad col- 
umns of the Saturday—that half-cynical laugh 
which is called a snigger—pished and pshawed 
8 little now and then, and finally tossed the heap 
of periodicals aside, muttering the usual remark 
that there was nothing in them. ll the fresh- 
hess of the morning was gone by this time, and 
the sun was at his meridian. Mr. Walgrave 
strolled into the garden, took out his capacious 
cigar-case as he went along, and lighted his noon- 





tide weed. He walked over the same ground he 
had ex; lored on the previous evening, stared at 
the roses, admired the old cedar, threaded the 
grassy mazes of the orchard, peeped into the 
farm-yard, and made friends with an ancient 
gray donkey of- benevolent aspect, whom he 
found resting his chin contemplatively on a five- 
barred gate—made friends with the donkey, and 
thought of* that brightest of English writers, 
Lawrence Sterne,:who has associated himself 
with the asinine. species for all time. The don- 
key is by nature a social beast; it is the chief 
affliction of his life, perhaps, that horses refuse 
to know him. ¢ 

There was one old man in the farm-yard, sit- 
ting on the low wall of a pig-sty, asleep in the 
sun. Mr. Walgrave came and went without 
awakening him. 

‘That is what rest means,” he said to him- 
self, as he walked slowly away. ‘‘I dare say it 
is perfect bliss to that man to sleep in the sun 
with the odor of pigs in his nostrils.” 

When he had made his circuit of the garden, 
dawdled ever so long under the cedar, and sniffed 
‘at the roses, he went back to the house.. .Morn- 
ing church was over. Hesmelled roast meat, and 
saw a family party sitting at dinner in the parlor 
opposite his own. He caught just a glimpse of 
a youthful head, with reddish-brown hair, but did 
not see the face belonging to it. . 

‘The true Titian color,” he said to himself, 
with only a passing glance, and walked into his 
sitting-room, incurious. . 

The maid came presently to ask if he would 
take any luncheon. No; unless a basket of 
soda-water, which he had ordered, had come for 
him, he would take nothing. No basket had 
arrived. Goods were conveyed from London to 
Edinburgh in less time than from London to 
Brierwood. .There was no rail nearer than Tun- 
bridge junction, and only a sleepy old carrier to 
bridge the intervening distance. 

The maid returned to her dinner in the back 
kitchen; and Mr. Walgrave, having drained the 
cup of rustic pleasures, yawned and looked wist- 
fully at his law-books. 

He had promised his doctor that he would 
rest, and had worked hard till three o'clock that 
morning. No, he could scarcely go to his law- 
books to-day. He wandered round the room; 
examined its artistic decorations—ancient prints 
representing the death of General Wolfe, the re- 
formed House of Commons, Daniel in the lion’s 
den, and so on—with a grim smile; looked at 
Izaak Walton, and Johnson’s Dictionary, and an 
old volume of the F'urmer’s Magazine ; and after 
this survey went back to the table by the window. 

‘*T suppose I had better write to Augusta,” 
he said to himself, opening a ponderous Russia 
leather dispatch-box. ‘‘ Of course she'll expect 
a letter, What can I write about ?—that. old 
man asleep among the pigs, or that friendly don- 
key? or shall I go into raptures about the roses, 
or that girl's voice last night? There’s not much 
material for a Horace Walpole at Brierwood ; 
but I must write something.” : 

He took out a quiré.of paper stamped with a 
great Gothic monogram, and began : 


‘““My pear Aucusta.” (‘‘She’s the only 
Augusta I know,” he said to himself; ‘‘so it 
would be a lapse in grammar to call her dear- 
est.”) ‘*My dear Augusta,—Just a line to in- 
form you of my establishment at Brierwood, 
which is a pleasant old place enough: donkeys 
and roses, and pigs and strawberries-and-cream, 
and all that kind of thing; but direfully dull. I 
have read all the papers, and fear I shall be 
driven to going to afternoon service at Kiugs- 
bury church by sheer inability to get rid of my 
day. How horrified you will be by the levity of 
that remark! But I had intended to indemnify 
myself for all [ have suffered from your favorite 
Mr. Reredos, of St. Sulpice, West Brompton, by 
a temporary lapse into paganism. I dare say 
you are receiving your usual Sunday droppers-in 
—discussing the sermon, the contents of the plate, 
whether liberal or otherwise, and the bonnets— 
while I write this. And then you will go to the 
Gardens, and walk up and down, and wonder at 


| the strange beings from lower deeps of society 


whom you meet there. Did you go to Covent 
Garden last night? I see they gave ‘La Favo- 
rita.’ The air here is purity itself, and IL think 
will set me up very shortly. I mean to obey the 
doctors, however, and withdraw myself from the 
delights of civilized life for a long time—until 
the winter term, in fact. I need not say that my 
thoughts follow you in this seclusion, and that I 
wish you were here to brighten my solitude. 
Give my best remembrances to your father, and 
believe me to remain your affectionate : 
‘*HuBert WALGRAVE,.” 


‘*T think it’s about as inane an epistle as was 
ever penned,” he said to himself, when he had 
addressed his letter to Miss Vallory, 10 Acropo- 
lis Square, South Kensington. 

The fact of having written it seemed some re- 
lief to his mind, however. He cast himself down 
upon the hard sofa, and slumbered perhaps as 
sweetly as the old laborer in the farm-yard. The 
afternoon bells woke him, and he got up quickly, 
and went to fetch his hat. 

‘*T’ll go and see what the barbarians are like,” 
he said to himself. 

He tapped,at the opposite door, to ask his way 
to church. It was opened by Mrs. James, stiff 
and solemn in her Sunday cap and gown. She 
opened the door wide enough to give Mr. Wal- 
grave a full-view of the room; but the Titian- 
esque head of hair was not visible. 

**Gone to church perhaps,” he thought, ‘‘ or 
out in the garden.” 

Mrs. James gave him most precise direetions 
for finding Kingsbury and Kingsbury church. 
It was a pleasant walk across the fields, she 


said. 
‘*But you'll be late, Sir,” she added; ‘‘it's 





half an hour’s walk at the least, and the bells 
have been ringing above a quarter.” 

**Never mind that, Mrs. Redmayne; I want 
to see the church.” 

‘*It’s not much of a church for any one from 
London to see, Sir; but the rector'’s a good man 
and a good preacher: you'll be none the worse 
for hearing him.” 

“*T hope I may derive some profit from his in- 
struction,” said Mr.-Walgrave, smiling. 

[To BE CONTINUED IN BAZAR FOR MARCH 30.) 
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SAYINGS AND- DOINGS. 


¥ Sa emigration to Canada has cer- 
— —_ ered under the judicious man- 
agement of Miss Rye, whose name is well known 
in connection with her philanthropic efforts to 
aid friendless English girls. Miss Rye has little 
leisure for writing such accounts of her labors 
as might satisfy the public as to the success of 
her scheme; but recently she has published a 
little sixpenny book, containing letters from the 
people who have taken the young emigrants, as 
well as from. the emigrants themselves ‘in their 
new homes, and these are of a nature to awaken 
yo apes sympathy in herenterprise. About 
little orphan girls, between the ages of nine 
and thirteen, have been conveyed by Miss Rye 
to Canada—and these were all inmates of the 
work-houses, or rescued from the streets. The 
younger girls have been adopted, or received as 
child-nurses or ‘‘helps,’’ in different families; 
the older ones have been accepted gladly as serv- 
ants, or have been apprenticed to some busi- 
ness. It is a part of her system that in no case 
the children shall be committed to the care of 
any persons except those whose position and 
known character are a guarantee of the good and 
kind treatment of their charges. From all ac- 
counts and letters it appears that, as a rule, the 
girls are obedient, apt, and affectionate, giving 
great satisfaction to their employers or adopted 
—- and exceedingly — to Miss Rye. 
ndeed, there seems to an all-pervading 
amazement and gratitude felt among them at 
the kind treatment they erience. Most let- 
ters:express their satisfaction as to their food 
—amatier no child esteems lightly. But where 
there is:a baby in the house their delight is very 
reat indeed. The “‘littel baby’’ is evidently 
the object to which their young hearts are de- 
voted. To them a real child-life, in the midst 
of a home and family, is a new world, and a most 
admirable moral change it effects, after the de- 
moralizing atmosphere of the streets and the 
work-house. “A specimen of these simple let- 
ters may interest our readers: 

“T have a kind mistress and master, and I have a 
very home, and I have a little baby-boy five 
months old to nurse, and I like him very much.... 
Dear Miss Rye, I do not know how to show my love 
toward you....My teacher is very kind to me, and I 
— to visit her and she has given me plenty of 





Another, saying she has a good home and 
plenty of every thing, adds: 

ba Please to axcept this 25 cents part of my first 
wages.” 

Again: 

“My mistress and master are Both very Kind and we 
have got a wery pretty littel BaBy how is the littel 


BaBy that was at Nithere (Niagara) when i was as i 
should like to know.” ’ 





American society is increasing in importance 
in Paris, as many facts indicate. Among other 
things may be mentioned the recent establish- 
ment at the Paris-American banks of ladies’ sit- 
ting-rooms, where consultations can be held 
with trades-people. Two bankers have enlarged 
their premises by the creation of picture-galler- 
ies, or marts, where choice specimens of Amer- 
ican art are on view, with paintings, both an- 
cient and modern, of the European schools, 
some of which have been bought by New York 
or San Francisco millionaires. On wet days 
young ladies are very fond of passing an hour or 
so among these pictures, and gossip adds that, 
naturally, young gentlemen with matrimonial 
designs drop in from some luncheon bar round 
the corner. 





A new invention, which will meet with favor 
among ocean travelers if it proves to be what it 

romises, is a ‘“‘marine couch and state-room”’ 
or the prevention of seasickness. The couch 
is so suspended that it is always kept in a hori- 
zontal position, no matter how the vessel may 
roll. There are divers preventives against sea- 
sickness: sometimes they are efficacious; but 
the only certain remedy in which we have im- 
plicit faith is—never to venture on the sea, 





A genuine specimen of the famous ‘“ devil- 
fish,” of which Victor Hugo draws so vivid a 
picture in “Toilers of the Sea,” is on exhibi- 
tion in the aquarium of the London Crystal Pal- 
ace. This one is a little creature, but it may be 
readily believed’ that in the tropics, where he 
grows to an immense size, he may be a very for- 
midable monster. 





Citizens of Brooklyn are on the look-out now- 
adays—or, rather, why should it not be nowa- 
nights ?—since there has been so much violence 
in the streets. The other evening a gentleman 
was jostled by a stranger, and almost immediate- 
ly discovered that his watch was gone. He over- 
took the thief, pointed his revolver, and said, 
sternly, ‘“‘Give me that watch!’’ The watch was 
surrendered without a word. On reaching home 
the gentleman narrated to his wife the account 
of his desperate encounter with a highwayman, 
but was interrupted in the midst of it by, ‘‘ Why, 
John, yeu left your watch on the bureau this 
morning, and I have been wearing it all day.”’ 





During the civil conflict in France magnifi- 
cent Gobelin tapestries, executed after Raphael, 
Boucher, Lancret, and several modern masters, 
were lost. Two hundred and twenty-two an- 
cient tapestries, monuments of the art, disap- 
peared in the flames. 





Some grand dinners have recently been given 
in Paris by the Duke d’ Aumale and M. De Roths- 
child. In addition to the interest imparted to 
these entertainments by the rank of the illus- 
trious guests, the unwonted elegance of the toi- 
lettes worn, and the splendor of the banquets 
themselves, there was an innovation inaugurated 





for them which is worthy of particular notice, 
Tunis was the addition to the ordinary formula 
or invitation of the names of the persons who 
were to be present. 





We are informed by an exchange that there is 
a lady in Nebraska “‘ who simultaneously runs 
three institutions—namely, a lawyer's office, a 
newspaper, and a cradle’’—and all are flourish- 
ing. 





The new Milk Coneumers’ Association of Bos- 
ton has for its object “the getting of pure milk, 
with its proper allotment of cream, at a reason- 
able price.” The committee have offered $1500 
to the ward which shall first subscribe for 850 
quarts of milk to fit up a sub-dépét of reception 
and distribution. Seven cents a quart is to be 
charged when delivered at the ward dépét, and 
— cents at the house, with an extra price 
when for certain reasons milk from the same 
cow is required. 





In “Golgotha’—the painting, by Gérome, 
which has attracted so much attention in Gou- 
pil’s gallery—the artist makes a bold a peal to 
the cultivated mind and. imagination of the be- 
holder. The picture is wholly incomplete until 
brought in contact with a mind capable of inter- 
preting what is represented, and an imagination 
able to fill up the void purposaly left by the 
genius of the artist. The appreciation of the 
painting will vary with the imaginative concep- 
tions. “‘ The Sixth Day of Creation,” by Brion, 
is a singular contrast to ‘“Golgotha.’ In it 
the artist has adopted the reverse method of 
presenting his af pa omc Sam, to represent 
an Infinite Being by a human form in impossible 
circumstances. And however finely painted, 
the mind instinctively criticises any representa- 
tion of God. The two paintings thus show in 
a marked manner the contrast between the two 
methods of presenting a subject on canvas. 





Letters bearing date of October, 1871, seem 
quite recent when we remember that they were 
written between four and five degrees from the 
equator, and in the interior of Africa. Such 
epistles are the latest intelligence trom Sir Sam- 
uel Baker and his brave wife, who are slowly 
making their way through the difficulties of 
African travel, in company with the expedition 
under Sir Samuel’s command. The avowed ob- 
jects of this expedition are “the annexation of 
Central Africa by the Khedive, and the putting 
down of the slave-trade.”” Five months and 
twenty-two days were spent in going from Tow- 
fikiya to Ismailia—a distance, in a direct line, of 
not more than 350 miles. The immense difficul- 
ty of making a passage through the country, the 
fatigue necessarily resulting, and the malarious 
character of the whole section, all combine to 
render the undertaking a very hazardous one. 





A “Museum of Art, Industry, and Manufac- 
tures” is to be established in Dublin on the same 
me as the one at South Kensington, England. 

he banger y 3 erected some years ago for the 
purpose of the International Exhibition will be 
utilized for the purpose. 





A singular book has been published in En- 
gaps called ‘‘ Legends of the Old Testament.” 

ne of these legends is to the effect that Adam 
had a first wife whose name was Lilith, and who 
was created at the same time with him; but she 
became too Yar of being the first woman, and 
was expelled from Paradise, after which a help- 
mate was made for Adam. A fine poem by Ros- 
setti is based on this tradition. Another tradi- 
tion is that Eve was the first authoress, a Gospel 
of Eve reg existed in the times of St. Epipha- 
nius, while the Mussulmans attributed to her a 
volume of prophecies, written at her dictation 
by the Angel Raphael.. A third legend is that 
Adam, when made, “‘was like a beast, coarse, 
rude, and inanimate, but that from Eve he re- 
ceived his upright position, his polish, and spir- 
ituality.”’ 





A French fashion-writer sensibly remarks: 
“The fashion of trailing skirts for out-door wear 
is a mistake in every way. The drapery may hang 
more gpectally ; but the fatigue of holding up 
the skirt, and the discomfort of allowing it to 
—— mud and get soiled, are not compensated 

or by the small gain in appearance.” 





Carving is an art which must be learned; and 
ladies as well as gentlemen should practice it, 
for often the task devolves upon them in their 
own homes. Nothing is more uncomfortable to 
those who are at the table waiting for their 
slice of meat than to feel that the carving of it 
is onerous to the one at the head of the table. A 
sharp knife, knowledge, and practice are the 
requisites. Weclip from an exchange directions 
for carving a turkey : 


“In carving turkey, cut off the wing nearest to you 
first; then the leg and second joint; then slice the 
breast until a rounded piece appears; insert the knife 
and separate from the rest this part, which is the nicest 
bit of the breast; next comes the ‘merry-thonght.’ 
After this, turn over the bird a little, and just below 
the breast you will find the oyster, which you sepa- 
rate as you did the inner breast. The sides-bone lies 
beside the rump, and the desired morsel can be taken 
without — the whole bone. Proceed the same 
with the other side. The fork need not be removed 
during the whole process.” 





They have acurious custom in Spain and Mex- 
ico, dating back for many years, and marking 
the opening of every new year. At various so- 
cial gatherings the names of ladies and gentle- 
men known to be mutually acquainted are writ- 
ten upon slips of paper, and deposited in‘ hats, 
the name of a lady being drawn simultaneously 
from one hat with that of a gentleman from an- 
other, the two whose names are thus drawn to 
be compadres and comadres to each other for the 
year. The obligations incurred toward each 
other by the relationship are very. simple.. The 
gentleman is to be the escort of the lady on any 
and every occasion that she may desire, and she, 
in turn, must consider herself engaged for any 
and every entertainment which he may wish to 
attend. Of course the relationship can be dis- 
solved by mutual consent, either temporarily or 
permanently, during the period for which the 
agreement is made. This custom has some 
agreeable features, securing always an escort to 
the lady and a companion to the gentleman, 
but Americans would certainly demand to be 
left free to make their own choice. 
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OTTER HOUNDS. 


HE otter’ forms, according to zoologists, an 
aquatic representative of the family of the 
Mustelidx, the most: bloodthirsty of all the car- 
nivora—a family which includes the weasel, the 
ferret (which has been: known to be bold enough 
to attack man), and the-polecat. -All the mem- 
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to direct their course in the water, and pounce 
on their prey with great rapidity. But although ' 
the otter is very blood-thirsty, yet, like the family 
to which it belongs, it is not'so much adapted for 
devouring flesh‘as are feline animals. ‘The con- 
sequence is, therefore, that it destroys more fish“ 
than it’ devours; and in a salmon ‘stream, for ‘ 
example, its “destructiveness is so‘ great as to’ 
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ter, he is more than a match for the otter in 
strength and sagacity. - In our engraving we 
have “‘ The: Find,” the first: exciting discovery 
of the otter’s presence or vicinity, generally only 
traceable in his -foot-prints on the sand.. The 
drawing is distinguished by thorough knowledge 
of the animals represented, first-rate draughts- 
manship, and masterly vigor of execution. 
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décolletée. Perpendicular stripes in dresses give 
height and increase fullness, and are therefore par- 
ticularly suited to very slight, small people, and 
particularly unfitted for stout figures. ‘To fair per- 
sons blue is becoming—but not every blue. Dark 
blue, or too brilliant a blue, is extremely unbecom- 
ing to that kind of complexion, and makes the skin 
yellow and the hair sandy. . It is the old, pale, 
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bers of the family are semi-plantigrade ; and, on 
account of the length of the body and the short- 
ness of the limbs (which permit them to pass 
through very small openings), they are called 
yermiform. Otters have the same general as- 
pect and dentition with the weasels, but are 
readily distinguishable from all other genera of 
the family by their webbed toes and horizontally 
flattened tails, which enable them to swim and 








seem to point it out as a legitimate object for 
extirpation to man-in the universal battle for 
life. Its wily sagacity, and the difficulty of 
overtaking it, also heighten: the excitement of 
man’s natural hunting instincts. For otter hunt- 
ing man has, however, an invaluable auxiliary in 
the otter hound, which seems to be a: cross be- 
tween the large Southern hound and the -large 
rough terrier. Though less at home in the wa- 


SUITABLE DRESSES. 


Biggs are many books on the etiquette of 
dress, showing what is proper to be worn in 
the morning and in the evening and at noonday. 
A few very simple rules will suffice here. Those 
who are very stout should wear nothing but black; 
those who are very thin should put a little padding 
in their gowns; and neither should be in the least 
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| look well in nothing else. 


dull blue that really makes sand gold. Pink, 
especially the old-fashioned yellow pink, is, when 
not too brilliant, becoming to all complexions ex- 
cept that which goes with red hair. Light green 
may be safely worn by the very dark, the very 
rosy, and by the very pale when the skin is ex- 
tremely clear; but to ordinary American faces it 
is a trying color, though there are people who 
Green, mixed prop- 
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erly with is very becoming indeed. 
Gray is + aageeres Bo color for old and 
young—I mean the soft silver gray which is 
formed by equal parts of black and white, with 
no touch of mauve in it. It admits of any color 
in trimming, and throws up the bloom of the 
skin. Rose-color, for some people, is pretty, 
and not unbecoming. White, so disastrous to 
rooms, is generally becoming in dress—only very 
coarse complexions are spoiled by it. 

Short women should never wear double skirts 
or tunics—they decrease the height so much ; 
unless, indeed, the tunic is very short and the 
skirt very long. So also do sprawling 
patterns used for trimmings. Let these be left 
to women tall enough to carry them off. Nei- 
ther let a very little woman wear her hair half 
down her back; let her lift it clean up as high 
as possible. ‘ 

Large feet should never be cased in kid—least 
of all, white kid slippers—for kid reveals so clear- 
ly the form and movements of the feet, and 
stretches so easily, that few feet have a chance 
in them. Black stockings and shoes, even for 
evening wear, are the most appropriate choice. 





THE LIGHT OF THE HEARTH. 


Farner and children with red wet eyes 
ny the cage and the linnet flies; 

1 the house has been sorrow-racked, 
And water and food the bird hath lacked. 


Mother sleeps in the church-yard near, 
Her seat at the board i and drear ; 
oor, 

The kind hand waters it no more. 


The spinning-wheel is silent there ; 

With holes in his stockings the boy doth fare; 
The spider spins on the ceiling gray, 

No brisk broom brushes it away. 


The mother’s care was ever blest, 
Her busy hands were never at rest; 
Father oft was angry and mad, 

But now in the ingle he sits, so sad! 


Sad he sits by a cheerless fire, 

Help from strangers he now must hire; 
Much indeed may be bought for gold, 
All save the heart that is now so cold. 


The busy, blessing, caressing hand, 

The face so thoughtful and sweet and bland, 
For the first last time are loved and known 
When the gentle light of the hearth hath flown. 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
T was only a plain, snug little house, rising 
slowly from the small, neatly fenced lot, and 
gradually assuming house-like proportions; but 
Content watched its daily growth with a wonder- 
ful light of satisfaction in her brown eyes. She 
could see it plainly from Aunt. Prissy’s little 
shop window, looking down the quiet road, and 
across a field white with daisies ; and she loved 
to watch the sea of bending blossoms, and whis- 
per softly to herself, ‘‘‘The path that leads to it 
is all pure white.” 

‘*Growin’ finely, ain’t it?” said Miss Prissy, 
cheerily, dusting and arranging the bright silk 
handkerchiefs, skeins of yarn, boxes of needles, 
jars of candy, and the rosy-cheeked apples that 
decorated the show-window, even while she look- 
ed beyond them at the new building. ‘It’s 
goin’ up slick.as a new pin.” 

** Yes, yes,” returned Uncle Joachim, shaking 
his head : ‘‘ if there only don’t come a hard wind 
and blow it over, or a heavy rain to flood the cel- 
lar, or somebody set it a-fire, mebby. There’s no 
tellin’—never no tellin’ in this uncertain world !” 

‘*La, Joachim,” said Miss Prissy, nimbly 
mounting the counter, and pursuing conversa- 
tion and a spider-web together, ‘‘ we hain’t had 
a drop of rain this three weeks, and it’s just what 
we're needin’. As for winds, ‘twould take some- 
thing more'n common to blow such walls as them 
down,” 

**T don’t know "bout that—don’t know,” an- 
swered Uncle Joachim, unconvinced. ‘‘ It blew 
a pretty smart breeze last night, and I could feel 
our house shake. ‘Thought very likely our roof 
would be carried away afore mornin’—more’n 
likely. I went up to the garret to-day, and tied 
a rope to the rafters and then hitched the other 
end fast to the old spinnin’-wheel ; but it’s doubt- 
ful if that ‘ll save it—doubtful.” 

Content laughed softly, but Uncle Joachim 
heard it. 

**Don’t make fun of solemn things, child; 
don’t never do that,” he said, reprovingly. ‘I 
knew a man once that ridictled the idee of any 
burglars ever breakin’ into his house, and the 
very next day his brother-in-law had his pockets 
picked. A good many folks have had a good 
many things happen to ’em, and it’s best to be 
prepared,” 

** Well,” commented Miss Prissy, briskly, ‘‘ I 
must say for’t, I’m "bout as well prepared for 
pickpockets as for any thing I know of. Nobody 
d make much out of my pockets, unless they was 
sufferin’ for a pair of steel-bowed spectacles and an 
old brass thimble, ‘There comes the mail,” she 
added, as a rusty, dusty horseman stopped at the 
door. ‘‘ Content and me 'll ’tend to it, Joachim 
dear ; you're feelin’ poorly to-day, I know, and 
you'd better sit still.” 

He had no idea of doing any thing else; but 
it was a pleasant fiction of Miss Prissy’s that 
**brother Joachim” was always just about to do 
something useful and energetic—a belief that had 
never died out in all the twenty years that she 
had taken care of him. Father, mother, sister, 
all were gone but these two and the sister’s orphan 
child, Content, a bonny, winsome maiden, who 
had come like sunshine to the quaint, quiet old 
house. 

Uncle Joachim sat in his easy-chair, with gaze 





that wandered afar off, mourning over the hills 
that were not leveled, the valleys that never 
could be filled up, and the mountains that 
wouldn’t come to Mohammed. He had.no time 
or strength to spare in helping to do the daily 
work and bear the little daily trials, because he 
was holding himself as a sort of reserve corps 
against the terrible calamities that never came. 
But Miss Prissy’s keen and kindly eyes could, 
fortunately, see nearer home—even to the sew- 
ing of* buttons on brother Joachim’s coat, the 
mending of rents in his linen, and the necessity 
of providing for three meals a day. So she 
whisked about, always busy, worked and planned, 
turned and darned ; made over her dresses wrong 
side up and inside out, contrived neat caps out 
of nothing, and collars out of what was left. 
She took care of the small store that was also 
the village post-office, and looked after the di- 
minutive garden besides, all the while happily 
grateful, and innocently pitying any ‘‘ poor lone 
women folks that hadn't any man to help or 
t ’em.” 

The arrival of the mail was always a pleasant 
little ripple in the day’s still current, and Content 
and Aunt Prissy sorted the small bundle with some 
good-natured guessing and neighborly sympathy 
—hoping this for Mrs. Grey was from her sailor 
boy, and that the one for Deacon Cole would 
bring good word from his sick daughter, Con- 
tent was listening with deepening color mean- 
while for a step that was sure soon to come. 

“ Any letters for me, Miss Prissy?” asked 
Jack Howard’s clear, hearty voice. 

‘*Not one,” answered Content, laughing up 
into the blue eyes that did not look particularly 
disappointed. In fact, Jack’s correspondence 
was not immense; but it was a satisfaction to 
know whether there was any thing or not—a 
great satisfaction, one would have said, seeing 
how regularly he came and the way in which he 
lingered. 

** How are you to-day, Uncle Joachim ?” 

‘Hard to say—hard to say. Don’t feel as if 
I knew nothin’ sure about myself even. [I felt 
such a burnin’ heat early this mornin’ that I 
didn’t know but I was goin’ to be took right 
down with a fever, and sence then I had such a 
shivery-shaky spell as if I might be goin’ to have 
a stroke of palsy. Either of ’em is likely enough ; 
might one or both on ’em carry me off any 
time,” concluded Uncle Joachim, despondently. 

**Oh, I hope not,” replied Jack, consolatory 
but: unalarmed, as he followed Content to the 
sunny portico. 

A trysting-place that portico had been for 
many aday. There the house across the daisy 
field had first been planned, and the promise 
given that made it not “mine,” but ‘‘ ours.” 
Room by room, window by window, it had been 
dreamed and talked of, larger and fairer than it 
now could be in reality, but that only Jack and 
Content knew. Jack was skillful and energetic : 
he had laid up some five or six hundred dollars, 
and that was not all. s 

** You see, Content,” he had said, gayly, when 
they talked of it in the spring-time, with the old 
apple-tree showering its pink blossoms around 
them where they stood—‘“‘ you see, there is that 
work for Regan, if it succeeds, and I think it 
will. It is some sort of a pumping apparatus, 
you know.’ He had got the idea in his head, 
but wasn’t workman enough to carry it out, and 
so he came to me. I dug into it until I fancied 
I knew what he wanted, and improved upon it a 
little, maybe. I’ve spent all the time [ could 
give, evenings and odd hours, on it for nearly 
five months now, sometimes doing and some- 
times undoing; but Regan is to pay me three 
thousand dollars if it works as he expects it to. 
He thinks I can do it.” 

**T think so too,” said Content, with charm- 
ing faith. 

‘¢Tt will be something nice for us,” remarked 
Jack, thoughtfully. ‘* But we won’t say any 
thing to any one about it yet a while, until we are 
sure. There is no need, for we have enough for 
a little home even without that.” 

Uncle Joachim and Aunt Prissy were not 
very worldly wise. They thought, or Miss Prissy 
did, that love and even the smallest home prom- 
ised considerable material for happiness; and 
her eyes twinkled with tears and smiles behind 
her old spectacles while, in one breath, she won- 
dered how she was ‘‘ever goin’ to do without 
Content,” and in the next if they ‘‘ hadn’t better 
be huntin’ up rags to cut for a carpet for Con- 
tent’s floor—against she has one.” 

Uncle Joachim was as nearly congratulatory 
as he knew how to be, but deprecatory also. 

**T don’t see why you two shouldn’t stand as 
good a chance for comfort as any body, s’posin’ 
there is any such thing, which is doubtful,” he 
said. ‘‘ Any way, ’tis resky, very resky ; like as 
not you won't injoy yourselves. It’ll be a great 
affliction to have Content leave us, but it ‘ll be a 
load off my mind to know she’s safe out of the 
house. It's a dangerous place to live in, this is, 
keepin’ a post-office as we do. Counts of folks 
robbin’ the mails keep comin’ all the time, and 
I've just a feelin’ that ours ‘Il be robbed too 
some night, and we all murdered in our beds.” 

**Dear me! I shouldn’t think it would be 
worth while,” exclaimed Aunt Prissy, unselfishly 
scanning the matter in the light of a speculation. 
‘*Our mail! Why, I don’t believe there’s ever 
more’n ten dollars in the whole on’t at one time, 
and mostly there ain’t any thing.” 

‘* That don’t make no difference, Prissy—no 
difference,” persisted Uncle Joachim, with a 
doleful shake of the head. ‘‘ You don’t know 
the sight of wickedness there is in this world. I 
tell you there’s plenty of folks that would do 
‘most any thing for ten dollars.” 

** Well, well,” succumbing to superior wisdom, 
‘*maybe it’s so; but it does seem dreadful low 
wages for any human being te do such work as 
that for. I s’pose there comes some time for 


most all of us, though, when the Evil One comes 





along our road and asks what we'll sell ourselves 
for. If we're willin’ to do it at all, I don’t know 
as it matters much about the:price.” 

As the days passed by, and Jack's ‘‘prize- 
work,” as he laughingly called it, bade more and 
more fair to prove successful, he and Content 
conjured golden plans for the fair little home 
kingdom it should bring them—how:they would: 
add to this and beautify that—talking it over, 
evening after evening, in the soft twilight. 

“*It is just about done,” said Jack, one day, 
stopping for a moment at the door. ‘‘ Regan 
wants me to take it. down to the old stone quar- 

and try it.’ It’s a sort of quiet place, and 

ere’s always water there, you know; so I guess 
T'll go this afternoon.” 

**Oh, I do hope it will be all right! just what 
ay expect of it!” exclaimed Content, clasping 

er hands in her energy. 

‘Bid it good speed, then,” he said, with a 
hopeful smile, turning. away down the narrow 
garden path, while the sweet face watched him 
from the door-way. 

The sky was wondrously blue above his head 
that day, and the whole earth marvelously fair in 
the golden sunlight. Every rustle of the leaves, 
every bird-note, seemed to him most perfect ‘mu- 
sic as he passed-down the old road thatJed to 
the disused quarry, bearing his precious ‘bar- 
den. It was a quiet spot, not without its own 
lonely beauty in the gray shelving rocks and the 
masses of broken stone that lay at their feet. 
Moss had grown upon some of these, and trail- 
ing vines from’ the green beyond had found their 
way thither, rejoicing in the clear water that 
Jack had selected for his purpose. _The place 
suited him altogether, and as he carefully pro- 
ceeded with his experiment, and trial after trial 
assured him that his work was well done, he 
leaned back upon one of the rude pillars near 
him, glad to enjoy in that congenial solitude and 
silence the first delicious moment of success. 

“Hallo! Why, is that you, Jack?” said a 
rather uncertain voice near him ; and he started 
suddenly from his reverie to find that. Uncle Jo- 
achim had approached unobserved, ‘‘ Didn’t 
know but you was a highwayman, or escaped 
convict, or somethin’, when I seen you down 
here all alone. What you got there? Some 
new-fangled water-wheel or somethin’, I s’pose. 
Well, well; you young folks always think you 
can turn the world upside down with some grand 
new. plan or ‘nother, but you never do it.” 

Jack laughed contentedly—he could well af- 
ford to then, — 

‘* Maybe not ; I don’t think I'd care to try, for 
the side that is up now pleases me well enough. 
What brings you here, uncle ?” 

‘* Well,” answered the old man, fumbling his 
way over the rocky, uneven mass about him, ‘* I 
just thought I’d come down here and look round 
for a good, big, hefty stone. I tell you what ’tis, 
Jack, I don’t feel a mite safe about them: mail 
robbers. You see we open the trap-door nights, 
and put the mail-bag right down into the cellar ; 
and I’ve been a-thinkin’ if we had one of these 
heavy stones hitched on to the under side of the 
door, so’s two or three men couldn't raise it, 
*twould be safer.” 

‘*But I don’t see how you are going to raise 
it yourselves then,” objected Jack. 

‘* Well, I can’t tell. exactly,” said Uncle Joa- 
chim, somewhat discomfited, but persevering. 
‘* We'll have to think about that. But it’s got 
to be done some way, for if any body got down 
there to rob, and just touched off some powder 
down there, why, they could blow us all to flin- 
ders—to flinders, Jack!” : 

The young man watched with an amused 
smile for a moment or two, as he wandered 
about near by examining one stone after anoth- 
er, then forgot him in his own occupation. A 
train went thundering by on the heights above, 
and the old man paused in his search to watch it. 

‘*Dear! how these rocks crack now and 
then !” he exclaimed, as a sudden, sharp sound 
fell upon his ear. 

Jack started and looked up with a thrill of hor- 
ror, as his quick eye detected the rapidly widen- 
ing fissure that was separating a mass of over- 
hanging rock from the main wall. —- 

‘*Uncle Joachim!” he shouted. 

But before the warning cry had left his lips 
the old man, too, had seen, and turned to fly, 
but stumbled and fell. 

In the brief moment that followed a rush of 
conflicting thoughts swept through Jack’s mind. 
Should he catch up his treasure and bear that 
to a place of safety at all hazards? It was the 
first, the natural impulse. But his old compan- 
ion—could he leave him? Must he make so 
great a sacrifice for him? Was that worn-out, 
useless life worth so costly a price—the hardly 
won fruit of toilsome months, his brightest hopes 
for the future? Ought he—dare he—to calcu- 
late the worth of any human life, however weak ? 

Thought lives in a region above time. It was 
but an instant that he paused irresolute in that 
sharp, fierce struggle; then he sprang to the old 
man’s side, raised him up, and, half dragging, 
half carrying, bore him away with the speed and 
strength that only such an hour can know—hur- 
trying up the sloping bank until a deafening crash 
behind them told that they were safe. 

They paused then, exhausted, and sank down 
upon the ground to survey the scene. A great 
mass of broken stone covered all the place where 
they had stood, and Jack’s model was crushed to 
atoms and buried beneath it. 

‘* Well, well,” murmured Uncle Joachim, 
tremulously breaking the solemn silence that had - 
succeeded the dying echoes, ‘‘ that was a narrow 
chance, and I’d never have got away but for you, 
Jack. I’m ’bliged to you, I really am; though, 
seein’ as something is sure to happen some time, 
I don’t know as ’twould have made much difter- 
ence—only for the women folks; *twould have 
been a great loss to the women folks. More’n 
likely I'll be sick for a week or two now. Jack”— 














as a sudden thought struck him—“ why, Jack. 
you left that jmerack of yours down there 
didn’t you? Kind of a pity to have it smash. 
ed up, though I s'pose it wasn’t of much use,” 
Jack turned his eyes from the ruins, and look- 
ed at him with a strange smile on his pale face, 
How little he knew of all the hopes and plans 
that had been, or could: comprehend the value 


of that which he so carelessly called worthless! 


" And yet perhaps he himself could as little under- 


stand this work of the great Creator beside him, 
or comprehend Hi purpse in even this seem- 
ingly feeble and useless fife that he had saved. 
There was nothing of contemptuous pity in the 
gentleness of Jack's voice as he said: 

“* Hadn't you better go home now, Uncle Jo- 
achim? I will go with you.” 

He told Content the story that day—only 
Content ever knéw it all—and she listened with 
the light that shone through her tearful eyes 
growing brighter at every word. ‘‘Sorry, but 
so glad!” she said, not so paradoxically but Jack 
could understand it. 

“Tt was hard to decide for a minute, though 
it seems a shame even to say it now,” Jack said, 
honestly. ‘‘ But I couldn’t sell myself, you know, 
and so a good many of our hopes and plans are 
ended for a long while to come, Content.” 

‘* But, Jack dear,” answered Content, softly, 
‘*T think our work often reaches farther than we 
know. It may be in building our earthly houses 
we are building for our heavenly homes as well, 
and some things that crowd and cramp these 
may make those all the fairer.” . 

So Jack's house is only a little one, but Con- 
tent thinks Uncle Joachim speaks more truly 
than he knows whew he calls it ‘‘ well built ;” and 
watching it from over the blooming meadow, she 
sees more than the daisies, and murmurs to her- 
self, as if the words were set to inward music, 
“The path that leads to it is white—clean and 
white, thank God!” 








VIOLINS.. 


HE following graphic description of the 

origin of that king of instruments, the vio- 
lin, is extracted from the excellent treatise on 
** Music and Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
A.M., just published by Harper & Brothers: 

I have never been able to class violins with 
other instruments. ‘They seem to possess a 
quality and character of their own. Indeed, it 
is difficult to contemplate a fine old violin with- 
out something like awe; to think of the scenes 
it has passed through long before we were born, 
and the triumphs ‘it will win long after we are 
dead ; to think of the numbers who have played 
on it, and loved it as a kind of second soul of 
their own; of all who have been thrilled by its 
sensitive vibrations; the great works of genius 
which have found in it a willing interpreter ; the 
brilliant festivals it has celebrated; the solitary 
hours.it has beguiled ; the pure and exalted-emo- 
tions it has been kindling for perhaps two hun- 
dred years; and then to reflect upon its compar- 
ative indestructibility! Organs are broken up, 
their pipes are redistributed, and their identity 
destroyed; horns are battered and broken, and 
get out of date; flutes have undergone all kinds 
of modifications; clarionets are things of yester- 
day; harps warp and rot; piano-fortes are es- 
sentially short-lived; but the sturdy violin out- 
lasts them all. If it gets cracked, you can glue 
it up; if it gets bruised, you can patch it almost 
without injury; you can take it to pieces from 
time to time, strengthen and put it together 
again, and even if it gets smashed, it can often 
be repaired without losing its individuality, and 
not unfrequently comes home from the workshop 
better than ever, and prepared to’take a new 
lease of life for at least ninety-nine years. 

Rome was not built in a day, nor was the vio- 
lin the invention of any one man or age. Like 
the piano, its elements may be said to have come 
together from the four quarters of the globe. 
They appear to have been combined in every 
possible proportion, until endless experiments 
and the most grotesque forms resulted at length 
in the singularly perfect and exquisitely simple 
instrument known as the Cremona violin, which 
no time seems likely to impair, and no art seems 
able to improve. 

The violin may be called the outgrowth of 
three roots: the Rebek, or lute-shaped instru- 
ment, with one or three strings; the Crouth, or 
long box-shaped instrument, with six or more 
strings (in both these the strings are supported 
by bridges and played with bows, as in the vio- 
lin); and lastly, the Rotta, or kind of guitar, 
without a bridge or bow, and played by the fin- 


1s. 

In aMS. of the ninth century we have a draw- 
ing of the rebek, although it was probably known 
as early as the sixth. The crouth is somewhat 
later; we have no representation of it earlier 
than the eleventh century. It was an improved 
form of the rebek, but it does not appear to have 
superseded it for many centuries. The last 
player on the crouth was a Welshman, whose 
name was, of course, Morgan—John Morgan. 
He lived in the Isle of Anglesea, and died about 
1720. The rebek was by far the ruder instru- 
ment of the two, and became extinct at a some- 
what earlier date. It was the instrument of the 
people, and was rasped at every fair and tourna- 
ment. It found little favor with either monks 
or nobles, who are usually represented playing 
on the more aristocratic crouth. It in 
somewhat the same relation to the latter as the 
accordion does to the concertina. The rotta 
may be thought of simply as a form of guitar. 
But it must be remembered that all these three 
instruments were constantly undergoing modifi- 
cations in size and shape; that some rebeks had 
but one string, some crouths three or six, some 
rottas as Many as seventeen. 

And now, if the reader wishes to know how 
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1. Rebek. 2. Crouth. 3. Transition Instrument. 4. Violin, Bow, and Bridge. 


the violin arose out of this medley, adopting va- 
rious items in the composition of each of the 
above instruments, and adding a something of 
its own which bound these scattered hints of 
substance and shape and sound into a higher 
unity, we advise him to take a good look at Figs. 
1, 2, and 3, and then accompany us through the 
following brief analysis. 

’ In the rebek (Fig. 1) we get the rounded form 
pierced with two slits to let the sound out, which 
we also find in the upper part of the front of a 
violin. We have a bridge, a tail-piece, and 
screws, with doubtless a sound-post inside to re- 
sist the thrust of the bridge upon the front or 
belly. We also note that a box for the screws 
and the shape of the head come from the rebek, 
and not from the crouth. 

From the crouth (Fig. 2) we get the important 
detail of the back and the belly joined by sides. 
This principle of two vibrating surfaces joined by 
what we call ribs or sides was an immense step 
forward, as will be readily seen. ‘The shape 
of the tail-piece was nearly the same as in our 
violins. 

From the rotta, or, speaking more generally, 
from the guitar tribe, came the suggestion of the 
two curves inward in the sides, and the semi- 
circular curve of the lower part te correspond with 
the top. From the guitar tribe we also get the 
elongated neck made separate from the body of 
the instrument, and ultimately the six frets on 
the finger-board, now happily abolished, which 
for a hundred and fifty years marred the perfec- 
tion of the violin. 

We have now an instrument of the viol tribe, 
something like this (Fig. 3), which we may place 
roughly in the twelfth century. Although to 
the inexperienced it may look something like a 
violin, the most that can be said of it is that it 
contains only those elements of the violin which 
that instrument has borrowed from the rebek, 
crouth, and rotta, and still lacks the characteris- 
tics which constitute the violin proper, and raise 
it above the whole race of the old viols. 

About the end of the fourteenth century, at 
the dawn of scientific music, viols were made in 
great profusion: the number of strings does not 
appear to have been fixed, and ranged from 
three to six or more. About this time it was 
Noticed that human voices might be divided into 
four classes—soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass 
—and in the light of this discovery we soon find 
viols divided into the quartette, e. g., violette, 
alto, tenor, and bass, We shall probably never 
know all the curious shapes and sizes of viols 
which were made between the twelfth and six- 
teenth centuries. Large quantities have per- 
ished, others have been used up for violins. 
The lute-makers were constantly trying experi- 
ments. We find instruments which it is difficult 
to class at all, others that early went out of fash- 
ion, while the most recognized forms were hardly 
fixed, and were continually being modified, al- 
tered, or added to. As music grew, so did the 
rage for viols, and it is owing partly to the quan- 
tities made and partly to the caprice of the mak- 
ers, partly to the waste and ruin of time, that it 
becomes difficult to trace in detail the steps from 
the rough viol to the violin, until we suddenly 
find this latter, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, occupying a modest position in the midst 
of that host of viols which it was destined to 





supersede forever. 
strings, and tuned as at present, continued for 
a few years in obscurity. 

In a concise Italian catalogue (printed in 1601) 
of viols then in use it is not once mentioned; 
and in 1607, when two were certainly used in 
Monteverde’s opera of ‘‘ Orfeo,” played at Man- 
tua, they are alluded to as ‘‘ two little French 
violins,” which seems to indicate that the French 
makers first discovered this modification of the 
viol. In 1620, Michael Pretorius, in his ‘‘'The- 
atrum Instrumentorum,” at Wolfenbiit- 
tel, gives us an undoubted picture of an instru- 
ment which is none other than the violin. 
now, if the reader will glance from Fig. 3 to 4, 
he will at once see how the mongrel of the twelfth 
century was transformed through a course of suc- 
cessive developments into the violin of the six- 
teenth. ‘The flat guitar front is changed for the 
raised belly, the smooth curves of the sides are 
broken into four corners*—a form which was 
found better to resist the strain of the bridge, 
and also allows a freer action of the bow. The 


slits in the shape of $ t's take the place of 


the € ‘)’s; the handle, instead of being flat 
and wide, is narrow and rounded; the finger- 
board is raised, and reaches over the curve of 
the belly, instead of being in the same plane with 
the flat guitar front; and the guitar frets are 
abolished. Soon after we meet with the tenor 
viol and double bass, all built on the same mod- 
el; and the constellation of ‘‘'The Violin,” sud- 
denly detaching itself from the confused nebule 
of the violas, shines out brightly in the musical 
firmament. 

The violin has four strings tuned in the treble 
clef; the first is E between the lines, the second 
A between the lines, the third D under the lines, 
and the fourth string G under the lines. The 
natural compass is from G under the lines to B 
above the lines, but by shifting the hand up the 
finger-board—a practice unknown to the viol- 
player—the compass may be almost indefinitely 
increased. The first three strings are made of 
thin gut, the fourth of gut covered with silver 
wire. ‘The bow is strung with horse-hair, pow- 
dered with rosin, which readily bites the strings 
and keeps them in vibration. 

The violin is, and must ever remain, the most 
fascinating of instruments not only to the hearer 
and the player, but even to the collector. ‘There 
seems to be a strangely sensitive, almost human 
element about it, which exists in no other instru- 
ment, and which goes far to explain the enor- 
mous prices paid for some of the fine violins: 
300 and even 400 guineas are not unfrequently 
paid down cheerfully for a single one. No doubt 
there is often some ‘‘ fancy” in the price. You 
meet with a violin that suits you, and it is simply 
worth anything that you can afford to pay. 
Different instruments, equally fine in their way, 
have separate qualities and peculiar characters ; 
and the violin which in some hands will prove 
unmanageable will yield up to others all its hid- 
den and mysterious sweetness. No instrument 
is so capricious or so absorbing. If one string 





* Since writing the above I have seen a drawing of 
a capital in the Abbey St. George de Boscherville, near 
Rouen, containing a viol with sides broken into four 
corners: 1066 is the date. 


I believe this to be a sin- 
gular curiosity. 


But the violin, with four 


And. 





chances to be a little too. thick, the others will 
rebel ; it will take to some particular bridge, and 
reject others ; it will have its bridge in one place, 
and only one; it feels every change in the weath- 
er, like a barometer, and has to be rubbed and 
coaxed and warmed into good humor like a 
child. Sometimes after being caressed, and, 
above all, played into splendid condition, the 
sensitive way in which it responds to each tiny 
variation of the touch will entrance and astonish 
the player himself. Thus it will often seem as 
if the player found quite as much power as he 
brought; and if at times he dictates to the vio- 
lin, the violin, at others, seems to subdue him, 
and carry him away with its own sweetness, un- 
til he forgets his own mind, and follows the lead 
and suggestion of his marvelous companion. 

We have no room left for hints to amateur 
violinists, but we may as well close with two 
practical remarks : ; 

Firstly. Do not take up the violin unless 
you mean to work hard at it. Any other instru- 
ment may be more safely trifled with. 

Secondly. It is almost hopeless to attempt to 
learn the violin after the age of ten. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRrEsPoNDEnT. | 
PRINCE DE METTERNICH. 

AS long as the memory of the second empire 

lives, the name of Prince de Metternich 
will live with it. ‘The Austrian embassador and 
his wife played so conspicuous a part in the po- 
litical and fashionable world in Paris during the 
last twelve years that they have become, as it 
were, identified with the government to which 
they were accredited, and of whose gay court 
Madame De Metternich was one of the most 
brilliant ornaments. Her mots, her costumes, 
her last suggestion about bonnets, her favorite 
color, her latest eccentricity in fans and petti- 
coats, formed the subject of as much interest and 
excitement among the votaries of fashion who 
ape the manners and follies of ‘‘ the set,” as the 
gravest note communicated by her husband from 
his chiefs at Vienna ever caused in the arcana of 
the imperial study or the cabinet of the Foreign- 
office. No leader of fashion ever reigned over 
more docile slaves than the late Austrian embas- 
sadress found in the women of Paris. Her word 
was law, her taste a tribunal against which there 
was noappeal. Whatever influence her husband 
exercised in his diplomatic capacity, there is no 
doubt his wife’s influence in another sphere was 
far more palpable and despotic; and whatever 
benefit France derived from his friendship and 
interference, it was largely counterbalanced by 
the disastrous effect of the fascinating young 
princess’s influence on the tone of Parisian soci- 
ety, and in the strong itnpulses which she gave 
to the example set by the beautiful mistress of 
the Tuileries. Next to the empress, no woman 
in Europe could compete with her in the mag- 
nificent extravagance of her dress, but it far sur- 
passed the empress’s in eccentricity. To Ma- 
dame De Metternich more than any other wom- 
an in Europe may be traced the triumph of 
lavish expense and absurdity over the elegance 
and good taste which once prevailed in the dress 
of the women of France. It was her boast that 
if she had the face of a monkey, she was at least 
‘*the best-dressed monkey in the world.” Un- 
like Madame De Staél, who declared she would 
barter her genius against the beauty of her friend 
Madame Récamier, Madame De Metternich pro- 
fessed a philosophical contempt for beauty, and 
gloried in having established her supremacy as a 
leader of fashion without it. Her wit was as re- 
markable as her dress, and many of her piquant 
and incisive mots will live long after the fame of 
her toilettes has been forgotten. She leaves many 
kind regrets behind her in Paris, where she still 
lingers for the purpose of superintending a trous- 
seau such as the wonder-workers of the Rue de 
la Paix have never yet turned out. ‘The prin- 
cess is on the wing to Rome, and these dresses 
are intended to take the Quirinal or the Vatican, 
or both, by storm, and to electrify the Roman 
ladies as their predecessors have electrified the 
Parisians these ten years past. Mysterious hints 
are thrown out as to the style and magnificence 
and unparalleled cost of the trousseau, but it is 
carefully concealed from the vulgar gaze; all en- 
treaties to be admitted to behold the parting 
splendors of the queen of Paris fashion have been 
pitilessly rejected. 

As many of your readers may not be acquaint- 
ed with the antecedents of the distinguished Aus- 
trian embassador, it may interest them to hear 
something of them. Richard de Metternich was 
born at Vienna in 1829. He was educated under 
the eye and the immediate direction of his father, 
the illustrious diplomatist, whose witty sayings 
will live as long as the memory of his brilliant 
diplomatic career. Among so many famous mots 
attributed to him is the well-known one which 
escaped him in a moment of impatience with the 
French minister at Vienna, ‘‘ When France has 
a cold, must all Europe sneeze?” The young 
Archduke Francis Joseph was of the same age 
as young De Metternich, and the two were 
brought up almost together, and they studied 
and played tegether like brothers, and the inti- 
macy begun in their boyish days has never been 
interrupted. The Emperor of Austria has re- 
mained the close personal friend of his early 
playmate. In 1848 the revolution drove old 
Prince Metternich to seek safety and quiet in 
England. His son followed him there, and dur- 
ing this forced sojourn in Great Britain the young 
man gained much of that knowledge of English 
statesmanship and close acquaintance with En- 
glish character which have often served him use- 
fully in his diplomatic career. 

In 1850 he was’ sent as attaché to the Aus- 
trian embassy in Paris; he remained there for six 
years under that clever and experienced diplo- 


matist Baron de Hiibner. In 1856 he was sent 
as minister to the court of Saxony, and in the 
course of the same year he married his niece, the 
Comtesse Pauline de Sandor, whose mother was 
a Princesse de Metternich. 

When the Italian war broke out the emperor 
named Prince de Metternich chief of his diplo- 
matic chancellerie at Verona, and in this capacity 
he played an active and prominent part in the 
famous interview of Villafranca, the negotia- 
tions of Valleggio, till, finally, he was chosen as 
the envoy extraordinary to Paris, on the 3d of 
August, for the purpose of concluding a peace. 

Prince de Metternich has been the hero of 
many other dramas less worthy of record than 
the foregoing: his duel with M. De Beaumont, 
which so nearly proved fatal to him, shortly be- 
fore the breaking out of the war between France 
and Germany, and such-like episodes, have fur- 
nished many a nine days’ gossip to the clubs and 
salons of Paris; but of these the less said the 
better. His attitude during recent events, and his 
energetic endeavors to avert the war which has 
ended in such disastrous humiliation to France, 
are too fresh upon your minds to need any re- 
capitulation. M. Thiers expressed in warm 
and courteous language the pleasure it would 
give him to see Austria represented under the 
republic by the diplomatist who had for so 
many years been the stanch friend of France; 
but Prince de Metternich, actuated probably by 
a personal feeling whose delicacy all must re- 
spect, requested permission to resign the post he 
had held so long with honor. It is said, we 
know not with what truth, that he was strongly 
urged to take this course by the Princess de 
Metternich. His excellency leaves many kindly 
recollections behind him in France, not only 
among his immediate colleagues in the govern~ 
ment and the diplomatic body, but among the 
élite of the brilliant capital, where his hospitalities 
have been as cordial as they were magnificent. 

Comet. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Pi.vm Puppine.—One quart of grated bread crumbs, 
one pint of fresh beef suet, chopped fine, one pint of 
chopped pippin apples, one pint of dried currants, 
picked and washed, one pint of preserved citron, cut 
into small pieces, half a pint of sugar, half a pint of 
sweet milk, one grated nutmeg; beat eight eggs very 
light, and mix with all-the above-named ingredients; 
stir in enough sifted flour to make the mass stick to- 
gether. Now scald a clean, strong cloth, and after 
flouring it, put in the pudding and tie up close, leav- 
ing ample room, however, for it to swell. Three hours’ 
hard boiling will cook it, and furnish enough pudding 
for a large dinner company. To serve it up hand- 
somely in true English style, pour over it a gill of alco- 
hol, and set it on fire just as it is handed into the din- 
ing-room. 

BurrermiLk Pupprne.—One pint of buttermilk, five 
eggs, one spoonful of butter, nearly a tea-spoonful of 
soda, a light quart of flour. Boil, tied in a bag, and 
serve with sweet sauce. 

Cold boiled ham, cut into pieces about twice the size 
of an oyster, and dipped into batter, frying in a hot 
oven just long enough to cook the batter, makes a very 
good relish for tea; allow for the batter two or three 
eggs to half a pint of milk, and flour sufficient to make 
it stiff enough; if preferred, the pieces of ham can be 
dipped in the yolk and white of an egg beaten togeth- 
er until light, and then rolled in cracker finely pul- 
verized. . 


A jelly-bag should have a piece of whalebone run 
into the hem at top, so as to keep it out in shape, and 
also for hanging it up by. Juice for jelly should never 
be squeezed through the bag, but allowed to drain 
through slowly; it is much clearer and brighter. 

A very healthful food for infants is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: In one pint of cold and one of hot 
water put one table-spoonful of gelatine; put on to 
boil. Wet with cold water four table-spoonfuls of 
arrow-root, and just before the water and gelatine 
boil, stir in the arrow-root; let it boil up once, and 
pour hot over one pint of new milk; the water, etc., 
should be boiling hot when poured over the milk. In 
case of constipation, sweeten with brown sugar. 

To keep the meat of rabbits perfectly white, after 
washing them well let them remain in salt and water 
until entirely free of blood; tie in a clean cloth, and 
put in water nearly ready to boil; a little milk added 
to the water before the meat goes in is an improve- 
ment. 





AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


ENRY KINGSLEY says of Americans in 
Europe: 

“*Tt may be said that no foreigner can under- 
stand the politics of a foreign country, but this is 
quite an error. Some of the shrewdest judges 
of the state of parties in England are quiet, not 
political, Americans. The Americans are not so 
very far wiser than other people ; but their trav- 
elers come very much of a class without any 
strong prejudices, and they mostly speak both En- 
glish and French ; consequently it is very hard 
to find a man who understands European politics 
better than a highly educated American. Euro- 
pean politics are a mere game of chess to them, 
at which they are on-lookers, and consequently 
they are the best umpires. 0, si sic omnes! 
We this last year have been holding high words 
between ourselves about the Germans and the 
French. Some of us had been most in Ger- 
many, and some of us more in France. Those 
who had been at school with Fritz at Bonn were 
German; those who had been to school with 
Alphonse at Dieppe were French. As for argu~ 
ment, there was none among the main of us. 
The artistic and half Roman Catholic Bavarians 
who burned Bazeilles were denounced fiercely by 
the French party among us as the Protestant 
hordes of Prussia, while the almost entirely ig- 
norant and brutish peasants of France were de- 
scribed as perishing in defense of the most highly 
civilized country in the world—France. On the 
other hand, that small part of the great untrav- 
eled who hung by Germany overstated their 
case quite as badly. Surely a little more travel 





and a little more knowledge of language would 
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enable our countrymen to see that neither French- 
men nor Germans were cowards or ruffians. A 
traveled American could judge of the question 
quite well, while we were blinded with political 
passion. He would never have called the high- 
ly educated army of Germany—the most truculent 
of which were the men of Munich, the fellow- 
citizens of Kaulbach and Piloty—a horde of ig- 
norant barbarians; nor could he, on the other 
hand, have called the French cowards. 

‘*Took at the wonderfully genial influence 
which recent travel has bred between the peoples 
of England and of America! Eleven years ago 
the civil war in America began, and the feeling at 
first was most favorable to the Northern States, 
Then, in consequence possibly of the'action of 
Captain Wilkes, possibly of the sudden loss of 
cotton, possibly of the very ill advised speeches 
of Mr: Cassius M. Clay, the feeling turned against 
the North, until in 1860-61 it was hard to find 
& man in society who was not more or less a 
Southern sympathizer. One band of men, how- 
ever, were generally sympathizers with the North, 
and those were the men who had traveled in 
America. At one time there were only three 
journals of great note who were on thé Northern 
side, the Star, the Daily News, and the Spec- 
tator—we can remember no others. Since then 
the journey to America-has become popular, nay, 
fashionable ; and look at the change of tone which 
has been produced by it! Year by year the two 
nations have been drawing closer and closer to 
one another: the Americans are proud of us— 
they always were; but now we are growing proud 
of them. Some people tell us that in one hundred 
years our coal will be exhausted, and that we shall 
be an agricultural people of about twenty-five 
millions. Let it be so if God wills it, but we 
shall still look on America with her hundreds 
of millions with pride. A knowledge of them, 
gained by intercommunication, has removed all 
jealousy ; and if they are to be more powerful 
than ourselves, we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are carrying freedom and. civili- 
zation wherever they go. Every traveler who 
goes to America brings back a new message of 
peace. Eleven years ago it was all anger be- 
tween us, and had it not been for a few. cool 
and wise heads.on both sides of the Atlantic we 
might have been at war. Eleven years ago they 
would have thrown our money back in our teeth, 
even if we had offered it. What do we see now? 
One of their most beautiful cities and one of their 
fairest provinces have been ruined by a visi- 
tation of God: instantly every Englishman, 
Scotchman, and Irishman worthy of the name 
dashes to their assistance ; they receive our aid 
without the smallest arriére-pensée, and thank 
us in terms which we, at all events, shall never 
forget, paying us ten times over in sheer good- 
will. The amount we are sending to Chicago 
and Michigan is very small ; it isnot half enough 
at present; but the two nations know one an- 
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other now so well that the will is taken for the 
deed, and they thank us in terms which warm 
the heart of every trac man‘among us. Why is 
this? Because we have got to understand one 
another by circulating in one another’s countries, 
and by-finding out that we both want the same 
thing—peace, freedom, and sound government. 
Newspapers, with all their enormous value, are 
sad mischief-makers sometimes.. Nations will 
never get to know one. another through their 
newspapers : a hundred things prevent any news- 
paper from giving the public opinion of more than 
a certain section ofthe community. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the Spectator, which, with all ability and 
valor, stood up, as far as we remember, alone 
among the weekly: press for the North in the 
American war. Did the Spectator represent 
the public opinion of Great Britain? Most 
certainly. not. We may more or less allow 
that they were right now, but their position was 
very unpopular then. Newspapers can not be 
taken, as a rule, to express the public opinion of 
any nation. ‘Now Irish and American newspa- 
pers are written in English, and very soon copied 
into, our own.,; So we get the result that any 
idle word. or taunt has double its force to’ us. 
What is the simple remedy for this? . Let. the 
intelligent citizens circulate more among one:an- 
other and speak by word of mouth. This is‘only 
to be gained by circulation, or, in other words, 
by travel; and this leads us to the very sad reflec- 
tion that for ten of my acquaintances who know 
France, but one in ten knows Ireland.” 


“MAKING LOVE.” 

d i is properly a sentimental business; but 

the gravity here is, if we judge only by out- 
ward gesture and expression, entirely on the gen- 
tleman’s side. ‘‘ Gentleman” we may safely call 
the good-looking admirer of this pretty girl ; for 
let but a peasant be possessed with true love—let 
him but be so deeply enamored as this young fel- 
low evidently is—and no prince of the land will 
be more chivalrous toward at least one of the 
fair sex. But does the girl herself, with all her 
apparent light-heartedness, and the arch gayety of 
her winning smile, really regard the love-making 
as a less serious business than her suitor? Very 
probably not: know all ye young men in similar 
case that most young ladies are adepts in the 
art of concealment! In this instance the girl is 
lending a. willing ear, which is one great point 
gained. And more of her secret may be discov- 
erable in the flaxen thread which, we venture to 
say, is being wound. from the distaff much less 
speedily and regularly than usual. But like, 
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perchance, the girl herself we are getting to a | 
knotty point, and must leave pretty Marguerite’s |. | 
secret to be discovered by her wooer—who is | 


assuredly no Faust— with the hope that the 
course of true love may for once, run smooth, 


THE LEAP-YEAR CONFLICT—BEFORE THE ACTION.—[Sre Porm ¢ ' Pace 197] 
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LEAP-YEAR. 


THE LEAP-YEAR CONFLICT. 
I._THE GRAND CHARGE OF LADIES. 


Or old the Amazonian maids 
With glittering spear and targe, 
On slaughter bent, their foes disprent 
By famed Hydaspis’ marge: 
“Extinction to the hated race”— 
This. was their war-cry then— 
“‘ Away from off our kingdom’s face 
With ail the sons of men.” 


Such deeds of misanthropic rage 

Are writ on legendary page; 

And how the Scythian river’s flow . 
Blushed with the blood of each male foe 
Herodotéan annals tell, 

As ‘‘every school-boy” knows full well. 

A fair, maybe, but deadly race— 

Know we'the like to take their place? 


“ Good-morrow! ‘tis St. Valentine’s Day"— 
Of leap-year, seventy-two, ‘ 

Dear to the bard of amorous lay, 
Dear to the cook-maid, Sue; 

When poets rhyme, and postmen groan, 
And lovers falsehoods swear. ‘ 

But hark! a sound—a warlike moan 
Startles the upper air! 

They come! they come! ’tis still the cry 

Above, below, around, on high, 

There beats the furious tide of war, 

* And all the welkin rings afar.” 

Though not. equipped with classic targe 

These fiery maids, as on they charge, 

Their yielding foes each way beat down— 

As, vide, in our picture shown. 


Swift, fierce, and thick throughout the air 
The arrows burtling fly; 
No keener shafts, I ween, there were 
In classic days gone by. 
From Cupid’s quiver every dart 
Is feathered, winged, and ta’en, 
And many, ay, many a manly heart 
Is pierced with mortal pain! 





IL—AFTER THE BATTLE. 


So raged the battle the long hours through 
On the feast of Valentine, seventy-two, | 

And Cupid, noting the turn of the fray, 
Vowed himself pleased with the well-won day; 
For all the time on a tree above 

Was perched the bellicose god of love— 

The maiden’s friend and the bachelor’s foe— 
Experto crede—ask those who know. 


Strange was the sight, yet comical too, 

The spot where the battle had raged to view; 

Of feminine prowess the signs were there, 

Such as to make e’en Cupid stare. 

Bachelors agéd fifty-two, 

Their stout old hearts pierced through and through 
With the arrows aimed by sweet seventeen; 

These were incidents in the scene. 


Here a widow, and there a maid, 

Prostrate her feeble -mark had laid. 

Elderly gentlemen gasped in despair, 
Touching their hearts,:asked ‘what was there; 
Feebly murmuring, wanted to know 

Why they were not proof-against the blow ? 
Leonine swells and luckless: youth 

All admitted the victory’s truth. 


And the captive crowd, @ piteous crew, 

As they went in companies two by two!" 

Each vanquished male, with downcast air, 

Chained to the side of his conquering fair. 

Yet the hands that struck were the hands:that cured, 
And ‘the captives forgot their wrongs endured. 

So Ovid remarks—and the comment is-true— 
“The -wounder in love is the healer too.” 


L’Envor. 
Such is the lay of the battle, 
Fought leap-year, a.p. seventy-two, 
Such is our Amazons’ mettle, 
Dauntless and merciless too. 
. Once a year comes Christmas only; 
Tell me, now, do ye deplore— 
Tell me,.ye bachelors lonely, 
That leap-year comes once but in four? 





LOVE-LETTERS 
OF EMINENT 
PERSONS. 

HE love-letters of 

eminent persons 
are» generally letters 
written before they be- 
cameeminent. A great 
author will not confine 
his intellectual efforts 
to the mail-bags when 
a publisher will hand- 
somely remunerate him 
for revealing them to 
the world. _ In the case 
of- poets.a large part 
of ° their effusions 
might, without much 
straining, be brought 
within the category of 
love-letters. But then 
other. ‘* eminences” 
mostly write their 
love-letters before they 
achieve greatness or 
have .greatness forced 
upon: them. . This is 
a great:consolation for 


* the lawyer that can get 
‘no briefs; the doctor 


that can get no prac- 
tice, the young politi- 


cian who can-not get , 
a seat, and the young ' 
writer who has his ar- | 
ticles rejected. They | 


can take it out in their 


love-letters. Iamsor- . 


ry for any eminent man 
who:has to engage in 
this description of cor- 
respondence. Accord- 
ing to the old joke the 





lawyer might tie up his letters with red tape, and 


“the physician may make a muddle in his pre- 
scription. Love-letters: must take «it out of a 
‘| man,-and,.in point of fact, love-making requires 
_an amount of time and concentration of purpose 


that can be ill spared from professional pursuits. 
Eminence generally means effort, and a man in 
full. work can. not afford time for such ludibria 
lance. ‘They form the glorious privilege of lei- 


- sure and of youth. oan 


_ Rousseau's. saying was a true one—that to 


‘ write a good love-letter you ought to begin with- 


out knowing what you mean to say, and finish 


without knowing what you have written. This 


is certainly very much the way of love-letters in 
general, if we may judge them from the proceed- 
ings of the Nisi Prius courts. ‘The love-letters 
of men and women of genius, considered as com- 
positions, are generally the best. As a rule, men 
of genius write much better letters than they re- 
ceive. The man of genius generally exalts some 


“woman into a divinity, and the creature of his 
imagination whom he marries turns out to be 


very human indeed. Hence the wives of literary 
men are not, as a rule, very interesting people. 
We have heard people laugh at Lady Scott be- 
cause she said that she must get Sir Walter to 
write some more of his rubbish to get a new car- 
pet. Yet his Charlotte sent more exquisite love- 
letters to Sir Walter than any which the great 
novelist has produced in his novels.. Was there 
ever a more graceful love-letter than this about 
fixing the day? I quote it, as I owe some amends 
to the wives of literary men: 

“*Tf I could but really believe that my letter 
gave you only half the pleasure you express, I 
should almost think, my dearest Scott, that I 





should get very fond of writing merely for the 
pleasure to indulge you—that is saying a great 
deal. I hope you are sensible of the compliment 
I pay you; I don’t expect I shall always.be so 
pretty behaved. You may depend on me, my 
dearest friend, for fixing as early a day as I pos- 
sibly can; and if it happens to be not quite so 
soon as you wish you must not be angry with 
me. It is very unlucky you are such a bad 
housekeeper, as I am no better. I shall try. I 
hope to have very soon the pleasure of seeing 
you, and to tell you how much I love you; but 
TI wish the first fortnight was over. With all my 
love, and those sort of pretty things, adieu! ~ 
“* CHARLOTTE. 

“*P.S.—Etudiez votre Frangais. Remember, 
you are to teach me Italian in return, but I shall 
be but a stupid scholar. Aimez Charlotte.” 


Chalmers says, in his Diary, just before he was 
married, ‘‘ Dismissing all anticipations of heaven 
upon earth, may I betuke myself soberly and de- 
terminedly to the duties of the married state.” 
We hope the good wife felt flattered by this ex- 
pression of Christian resignation. He was very 
different to another Scotch divine of almost equal 
eminence, who, during his honey-moon, so far 
anticipated events as to date his letters from 
‘*Heaven.” The love-letters of Whitefield are 
curious. He said in them that if he knew him- 
self he was quite free from the giddy passion 


which the world calls love. These eminent the- 


ologians were not at all like Racine. He married 
because his confessor recommended him to mar- 
ry, and thought that, in this way, he would best 
overcome his unfortunate proclivity for making 
verses, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. P.—The self-binder or cover for a volume of 
the Bazar costes seventy-five cents.—Make your calico a 
Dolly Varden polonaise by the Marguerite pattern, 
and put a deep Spanish flounce on the skirt. 

Mas. T. B: Q,—When a piece is turned down in a 
pattern Supplement it is because our paper is not large 
enougi»to cut it entire. You must trace your pattern 
to the line where it is turned down, then change the 
— of your paper to meet the line. 

Miss. Rosertsox;—Get black silk or else gray cash- 
mere for your suit. The plain-basque suit sent you 
will answer for hoiise or street. Trim with ruffles, 
folds, and fringe. 

Poverty.—Get 4 gray silk suit for your bridal, call- 
ing, and evening dress. Make by Plain-basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

A Sunsorren.—Keru, buff, clear gray, garnet, and 
rose-color are becoming’ colors to complexions that are 
between blonde and brunette. 

L. E. L.—Read White Muslin Suit in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. V. 

C, D.—Read about kilting in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Axrras.—The gray flannel wrapper trimmed with 
bias bands of black flannel would be suitable for 
mourning. 

W.—Make your cretonne a Marguerite polonaise and 
roffied skirt. Put a bias ruffle on the polonaise, and 
baste on bows of black velvet. 

E. A. H.—Make a white tarlatan with side pleatings 
simulating an apron and court train. 

Latrie F.—The Bazar has not given a plan for weav- 
ing hair-nets. 

Tae Inrenrstev.—We have given shirt patterns in 
Supplements of the Bazar, and will furnish Bazars con- 
taining them for ten cents each. 

A Constant Reaper.—We can send back numbers 
of the Bazar with Ugly Girl articles. Dolly Vardens 
will be much worn at the watering-places. 

Wrtp Rose.—Your silk is out of fashion. A striped 
black and white polonaise would answer with various 
skirts. 

Torment.—Wear your hair in puffs and hanging 
braids, with tea-roses on one side, or a white feather. 
White or pale pearl-colored gloves. The same color 
of gloves will suit your mother. 

Mrs. J. Koou.—The New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos, 7, 8, and 9, of Vol. V., will give you the informa- 
tion you want. 

C. B.—Black cashmere is not too heavy for spring, 
and will be worn with silk. 

Reo.ver.—Full dress suits of black are most worn 
by gentlemen at afternoon weddings. Frock-coats, 
either black or dark blue, with lavender pantaloons, 
are also stylish. 

Mrs. G. M.—Shorten your skirt, put a wide flounce 
on 4 and a similar flounce to the polonaise to length- 
en i 

x. A. 8.—Only brides wear orange blossoms. They 
are not suitable for a graduating class. 

L. W.—Far trimming should be cut so that the hair 
will fall downward on the garment. 

A Constant Sunsoriser.—We have never given in- 
structions for making hair-nets. 

L. C.—The “‘ Lovels of Arden” is published in book 
form, and you had better get it complete. Price 75 
cents. 

An Otp Sussortser.—Make your black silk by the 
plain-basque suit pattern, and it will be appropriate 
for both house and street. Make your écru pongee a 
polonaise with cape, and a single skirt trimmed deeply 
with kilt pleatings headed by bias bands of the same, 
lined with coarse stiff white muslin, 

Mrs, G. C.—Make your buff pongee by directions 
just given “‘An Old Subscriber.” Make the canvas 
grenadine with simulated court train and basque by 
hints in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 7 and 8 of 
Vol V. For the striped silk use the Plain-basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8. 

Cora C.—Leaders of fashion in Paris begin to part 
the hair on the left side.—Ammonia sparingly used in 
the morning bath does not injure the skin, and pre- 
vents the glossy appearance given by heat and per- 
spiration. 

New Frrtenp S.—The Gabrielle Dress and Walking 
Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., are 
what you want for your boy of three years. Use white 
piqué and satin jean for him. We give cut paper pat- 
terns of infants’ long clothes, and mothers cut these 
off to walking length for short clothes. 

Manion De L.—Your idea of the basque and over- 
skirt is good. Fold your shawl straight like a scarf. 
Double capes are more worn than any thing else. 

F.iora.—There are brushes with long soft bristles 
that clean velvet nicely without cutting it. 

Eerrt.—Get a pale gray or cuir-colored cashmere 
polonaise over a kilt-pleated silk skirt of the same 
shade for your wedding traveling suit. The Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., 
is a model for your black silk. White alpaca is very 
little worn now, and is only suitable for a trained dress 
or a morning wrapper. Wear your hair in a high 
French twist, with braids around it. A set of pale 
yellow gold jewelry will answer with most dresses. 

A. B.—Pat bias bands of darker brown silk instead 
of the satin on your very pretty poplin. The over- 
skirt will answer. Then have a short jaunty basque 
made of the brown silk, with the coat sleeves of poplin 
—a fashion now much admired—or else have a vest of 
the brown silk added to the fronts of the waist you 
now have to make it broad enough. 

Datsy.—Make your black silk by pattern of Plain- 
basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Put 
long breadths in the back of your blue poplin, and 
trim in the way described for spring silk dresses in 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. V. Make a Dolly Varden polonaise 
of your brown chéné silk by pattern illustrated in pres- 
ent number, and wear over a skirt of solid brown silk, 
untrimmed, if you consider economy. A Paris gray 
cashmere polonaise, or else a bright olive brown, over 
a silk skirt of the same color or darker, would be best 
for your spring wedding and traveling dress. You 
might get a brown silk skirt that would answer with 
your chéné Dolly Varden and cashmere polonaise also. 

A. B. C.—Black grenadine over lustreless black silk 
will be suitable for you next summer. White Swiss 
will atill be worn over black silk, but is not consider- 
ed mourning. A hair-stripe silk will be suitable for 
you, and all-white suits for morning. 

Mas. E. C. B.—Get a darker shade of silk for your 
dove gray poplin. Your plume will be pretty on a 
repped silk hat or bonnet. Don’t trim your striped 
over dress with lace, but merely ruffles of the same. 
It will answer for a small party. Thread or Valen- 
ciennes laces are worn with silks. Braiding or ruffles 
embroidered would trim your cambric wrapper well. 
You can buy a very pretty llama lace sacque for $35. 

A Homece Farmer's Wirt.—The Bazar has given 
designe for crochet tidies. 








Scpsortere.—Your citpigibion were answered some- 
where inthe. Bazar, though possibly not in this col- 
umn. We can give you no further information about 
cosmetics. 

Lrrriz Raopy.—Make your striped silk by descrip- 
tion of spring silk dresses in Bazar No. 7, Vol. V. 
Make your little girl’s dress with a basque and over- 
skirt, with vest, cuffs, and ruffles of colored silk. 

Eva Leary.—Make your sky blue silk with demi- 
train and over-skirt, or else a simulated court train 
and basque, trimmed with pleated Swiss muslin and 
Valenciennes Jace. 

Janz S.—Straw bonnets will be greatly worn, but 
round hats will certainly not be abandoned. Thick 
repped ribbon and tinted roses will be the trimming. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. 

Manrton.—Use the pattern of Dolly Varden polonaise 
illustrated in the present number, and the Plain- ue 
Suit pattern shown in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., for your 
house dress of alpaca. The polonaise with cape, and 
capes without polonaises, will be worn all summer. 
For your black silk trained dress consult New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. V. 

Liste 8.—Your wide striped silk is out of fashion, 
and will look best under a polonaise of solid color. 

A. B. B.—You will find all the information we can 
give about summer outfits embodied in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, of Vol. V. Get 
Gabrielle dresses and sacques for a child. 








BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


using a war toilet preparation known as Geo. 
Ww. Laird’s Bloom of Youth.” It will remove tan, 
freckles, adn and all other disfigurements frome the 
skin, leaving it perfectly smooth, clear, and 
without showing the slightest trace of its eppiication. 
For sale by all a, = in the United States. Depot, 
5 Gold St., N. Y.— 








Every bottle of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is tested before leaving the laboratory, 
hence its uniform quality and never-failing re- 
sults.—{ Com. ] 








“Tue pest” is a term always applied to Burnett's 
Preparations. They deserve the title.—[{Com.] 








Coryine WukeEt. Ee | the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the rement with the greatest ease, This 

Wheel is equall useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from sther patterns or from.the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Warranted to cure all Red, White, and Maturated Pim: 

~ es, Flesh-Worms, Black-Heads "Scaly Erw reeg and 
lotched Disfigurations of the Face. Sold b 

gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., ow Asia 


JEFFERS, 73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ATTENTION!! LADIES!! 
MRS. C. G. PARKER 

Will purchase, for persons ——" save the expense 

and trouble of visiting New York to do their shopping, 

any article for ladies’ or children’s use, from a PAPER 

OF PINS TO AN ENTIRE WARDROBE, at the lowest rates 

and for a moderate commission. eg pet and 

sent by mail, if desired. Reference, by 

made to the Proprietors of this Journ: Peper Rev. 

W. Bellows, D.D., E.P. Dutton & Co. 713 Broadway, 

others. For Circular and information (free), address 
MRS. C. G. PARKER, 713 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
4 A | R, SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 23% oz., onl sy 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 0z., only 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 i 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only uate r importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 














CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St, St. ot 
orl 
Send color by mail. Will send Sutichen C. O.D., 
by express; or by mail, p — on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. Correspondence answered. 


MOTHERS 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, = 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


yey used and recommended 








in 

V WStvonpeaidess. U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

EK 15 South William Street, New York. R 
INFANTS. 
DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 

Next to the Sewing Machine 

the greatest boon towoman. NO THIMB required 


in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 

Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. S. Currency; 

Five boxes assorted sizes, $1 00. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14144, Montreal, Canada. 


; — What is the Cause? What the 
Bl ushing. Cure? Blondes and Brunettes; 
Sensitiveness; Bashfulness; How = we Control our 
Emotions ; Confidence and Self ce—how Ac- 
quired. arch No. te ca a JovENaL. 30 
cents, or $8 a year. 
8, R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
ber & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 











WORTH 





NGION & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY 


& 


STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
. R. SMITH, Jr. 


507 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





88 DENSLOW ff 
at] & BUSH'S 





use, railroad: 


Used 100,000 es. 


PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


pire Test, 150°. WILL NOT Exe ern af a lighted lamp be broken! For 
factories, on ship-board, and 

For sale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 

N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston ; 34 S. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


wherever absolute oy Me ened. 
en Lane, 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in ever. y respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in umery and 
Toilet Articles, aide Y 












“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 


8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the sevens, and 
sellit. Addtess 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Just Received: 
FRENCH PLAIN AND EMBR’D UNDERWEAR. 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
CAMISOLES, 
CHEMISES AND DRAWERS; ( Sinsly and in Sets. 
CORSET COVERS, 
CHILDREN’S EMBR’D PIQUE SUITS & DRESSES. 
INFANTS’ EMBR’D MERINO CLOAKS & HOODS. 
LADIES’ FRENCH EMBR’D NAINSOOK MORN- 
ING ROBES. . 
FRENCH AND GERMAN SATIN, JEAN, AND 
COUTILLE CORSETS. 
BRIDAL AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES Complete, 
Ready-made and to Order. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a complete stock of DRESS GOODS 
adapted to Spring and Summer wear, 
FOR LIGHT AND DEEP MOURNING, 
Viz., BOMBAZINES, IMPERIAL SERGES, CASH- 
MERES; TAMISE, HENRIETTA, AND CREPE 
CLOTHS; BAREATHEAS, DRAP DE PARIS, 
ALPACAS, BRILLIANTINES, &c. 


We would call particular attention to our m 
Weer Guan of Plain and Striped Silk, and 
00) di 





ificent 
ik and 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fit any Ficurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHKE BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATK PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
ae by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
's taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 





WORTH-BA 
LADY'S GO; 


SHORT-SACQUE 
LADY’S thet WMG SUIT. soccer y0s... 00. ° 


oe RIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING oar ed child from 6 months to 4 
ORES Ms sh nc.ccetsvesccchehtgananstbedsho~ “ 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... ss 
pore BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
KERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years i os 
ENG. ANTAL ALKING CO 


27 
31 


So atip Night Sin Pettic it it abe, “ 
wane e t etticoat, an i 
RGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING : 
LOUIS xiv, sabgiaiae ‘WALKING 8UIT.. « 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “« 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER........-..-. “ 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 2A aa ORG ieee “ 
GENTLEMAN'S 

RMORING < CAD ogo fos ue css scestueckace 


G- 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin be 


LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 
IN 

WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 


jegebie Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALE- 
Se MEE cactsceesssusscbonsnaseonsanesntas . 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ is 
Vol. V. 


a 
2 
A 
BAN 
bed 
me 
Pa 
on 
o 
aS 
Pied 
ae 
A} 
a 
s 
= 
a 
Fs 
a 
i=} 
= 
Qa 
= 
3 
me 


hare and Drawers).........ecsseeseeseee 
IN BASQUE with = ER Over-skirt 

and Walking Skitt........--.scsssecseseeee “ 8 

DOLLY VAR WALKING SUIT.......... bee | 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
= on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MONE 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 

Check Outfits. ‘Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 

of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 

a circular and price-list. J. E. Turton & Co., Boston, 


cify the Number of paper con- 
Sas t Measure. Dealers supplied 











BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, GAZE DE CHAM- 
BRAIS, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, 
GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c. 


Also, 
A Fine Selection of Fancy MOURNING GOODS. 
BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS; CREPE AND 
LACE VEILS; CREPE, MUSLIN, LACE, AND 
LINEN SETS, &c., &c. 








FRUITS, FLOWERS, & 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two coLoRED cHROMOS, with Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 

e@- We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers “‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man’s door. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99Smithfield St. 


SEEDS. 








now 70 | JA DIME)»: 


AND A HALF | 


By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 
Mailed for 25 cents. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


SK YOUR Deveors? for Dz. AMOS 8. 





MILLER’S ODONTON T H POWDER. 
First made in 1830. Price 25 cents. Sam mples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton St., New York. 





Science for the Young. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
Author of “The Young Christian Series,” “The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘Marco Paul Series,” “‘ Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,” &c. 





Vol. I. HEAT. Iilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 

Vol. II. LIGHT. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

Vol. I. WATER AND LAND. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


12mo, Cloth, 


Pusuisuey sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ez Harper & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $1 50. : 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 
So simple that 
a child can work 
@& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 









it. Every stitch 

is taken with the 

most perfect me- 

chanical accura- 

So Is used en- 
ly independ- 

ent of the se’ 

+. machine, and 

= last 4 lifetime. 


$ strainin 
\ Rrecyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 


Th ive uni- 
versal rae: 
§ tion. Ladies who 
= them say — 
: f ey are wo! 
aa ers spat thelr weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. Q ‘ 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. * 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling oye wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 

of sewing, with fewer attach- 

ments and less annoyance, than 
_any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Salesrooms in Every City. 












You ask WHY we sell 
First Class 7 Oclave Plasas for 


e auswer—It costs 






1 
Agents, bu! 


rofit 
direct to f at Factory 
rice, and 
e e Bank 


pad Merchants, &c. 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


PS OY every where, 
Ce) $75 to $250 per mont ¢ male and fe- 
+ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
f= COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
eg CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
wz makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
© from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

<A] Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Seana Arba, 


OEY ape apt hors a er, 
mae] 





» com Usual watch. steel 
OnUIDR ease. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to k 
in order—if f two Nothing like it! This per 
Cee eee Ba Curcnlam sonttrec, Py tose Onset 
ae 
from the Sole American Agents, KING &s ©O., Brattleboro, Vt. 








EVERY would willingly shi $1 50 for Prang’s su- 

LADY perb Chromo, Bouquet or Moss Roses.” 
Every —_ and EVERY BODY else can secure it and 
this popular family paper (Ledger size), the ‘‘ Srar- 
Spanetep Banner,” a whole year for only 75 cents, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Senp now. Specimens, 
6 cts. Address Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


MADAME POY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
Prato from all parts of the United 

es. 








LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Agxotp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 





A — HORACE WATERS, 

Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, MELODEONS, and 
Orcans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 





‘the 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World: 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
Set Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 
ILSON SEWING MAOHINE CO., Cleveland, 0.3 &t, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


nce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced itlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this Soy ge may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both’sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad ree of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
velo remiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 





lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ad much to the comfort and economy of eve 
househ We are confident that this premium will 


id. 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the Iand. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits ae to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
— of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manifacturer of Cut Paper 

e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 

dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 

Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 

Tllustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 





J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and: Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust meas t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. : 
J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and K~ 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


Choice SREDS! Selected SHEDS! Fresh SEEDS! 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c, 

Early Concord Corn, er 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $2; 3¢ Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

qt., $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., 

Peach, bu.. $2; bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Mlustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 

Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’'F'G CO., New Haven, Conn. 

















Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Epwanp D. G. Prive, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. One Vol., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Haygs, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustritions, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ree : 


SHA KESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
Rotre, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘‘ The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyzgeman, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES’S CHARACTER. Character. By Samus 
Sites, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘“ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help."’) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “Peep of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts I. and II. 
Complete in Volume. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Marryn Parng, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

WATER AND LAND. be Jacon Annortr. Copious! 
Mlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. III. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpouru B. Marcy, U.S. A., 
Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘ Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Se 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthl : the Compl tto “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitton. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. be 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the + 50 and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javon Ansort. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 75. in 


SMILES’S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samuxt Suites, Author of ‘‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pau. Du Cuaitiy. Il- 
Iustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu’s Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom, 








12mo, 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 IMustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
Ww 


TICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wixie Cotttss, Author 
of “Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘*Woman in 
White,” ‘“‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00, 


PATTY. 
50 cents. 





By Karuariner S. Macguorp. 8vo, Paper, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero,—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (Jn Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (Jn Press). 


BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
** Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Ilustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mrixte, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” “‘Cord and Creese,” 
“The ——— &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. __ 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Lockuarr. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
-Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Apo.puvs TRoL- 
opr, Author of ‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘“‘ A Siren,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorexor MarryatT 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“ Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 





ea Harree & Brotners will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ga@v~ Harper's Caraoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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® BEST IN THE WORLD. 














AGENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than ut anything else. Particulars free. 
@. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 





HARPER’S° 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1872. 


ConreNTs : 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY DEP. . 
MENT. —— 


It.ustRations.— Robert Morris.— Washington 
in Consultation with Morris and Hamilton at his 
House in New York.—Alexander Hamilton.—Al- 
bert Gallatin.—United States Treasury Building, 
A.p. 1804; Ground-Plan; Section of B; South 
Elevation.—United States Treasury Building, a.v. 
1871.— Robert J. Walker.—Salmon P. Chase. — 
George S. Boutwell. 

THE MESSAGE. 


ei BOLIVIA AND ITS AMAZON OUT- 


InLusTRations. — Puri Indian Hunting on the 
Madeira.—Turtlé-Shooting on the Madeira River. 
—Hunting the Tapir.—Inscription on the Rocks 
at Ribeirao.— Specimen of curiously cut Stones 
along the Rapids.—Dragging a Canoe around Teo- 
tonio.—Meeting with the Caripunas.—A Caripuna 
Indian.—India-Rubber-Making on the Madeira. — 
Breakfast on the Mamore.—Church and Plaza of 
Exaltacion.— Mojos Indians at Trinidad cele- 
brating Mass.—A Mojos Indian.—The Cherimbita. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

I-tustgations. — Ancient Galley with Three 
Banks of Oars.—Ancient Galley, from a Roman 
Coin.—Ship of William the Conqueror.—Ship of 
the Fourteenth Century.—The Great Harry. — 
Genoese Carack, 1542.—British Ship of War, 1578, 
frem Tapestry in the House of Lords.—Sovereign 
of the Seas, 1637, from an original Picture by Van- 
develde.—War Ship of 1673, the Royal Charles. — 
The Royal George.—Galleons of the Seventeenth 
Century, from Van Yk.—Galley of the Seventeenth 
Century, from Van Yk.—Chinese Junk.—Double 
Canoe, Society Islands.—Flying Proa, Ladrone 
Islands.—Double Canoe, Friendly Islands. 

TO-MORROW. 
THE CITY OF THE LITTLE MONK. 

ILLustRatTions.—Munich, in the Year 1590, taken 
from the East Side.—The Coopers’ Dance.—Der 
Metzgersprung (the Butcher’s Leap), on the Eve 
of Shrove-Tuesday every Year. 

THE WINES OF SYRIA. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

ILiustRrations.—‘ Robert struck a Light, and 
removed the Covering from the Face."—“ Got any 
Tobacco?” 

NEGRO LIFE IN JAMAICA. 

ILLustRaTIONs.—Newcastle, General View, look- 
ing toward Port Royal.—* Lord” Holmes.—Port 
Antonio. — Koratoe Marchant.— General Dery. — 
Negro Funeral in Jamaica.—A Kingston Family 
Cook.—Descending the Mountain.—At the Bazar. 
—My Cigar Stumps. 

A CASE OF VITRIFICATION. 
THE ROMAN CAPITOL. 
GOTTFRIED’S SUCCESS. 


IL.ustRatTion. —“*He dropped his Arm and 
— at her—only a Moment, but his Heart w:.s 
ost.” 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 

ILLustRations.— Don't you know that a young 
Woman like you ought to be Married some Day ?” 
—— he put his Arm round her and Kissed 

er.” 


A JAPANESE STATESMAN AT HOME. 
Portrait of Hirosawa. 
STAR AND CANDLE. 
SONNET (WITH A LETTER). By Joun G. Saxe. 
THE OLD OTTOMAN AND THE YOUNG TURK. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


ete 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and HarPer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
SunsorwweErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, % will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brortuxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Draggiste at 50 cts. 








00K HERE, LADIES !—Buy the “ MAID- 
EN’S BLUSH.” It is the best thing ever yon 
for giving a rich, rosy tint to the cheek. o lady 
will be without it after giving it a trial. 
Small packages, 50 cents; Large, $1 00. 
NELSON ANDREWS, 
Lock Box No. T. Providence, R. L 
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FACETIZ. 
Teese Caen of ie 
Jenner, 7 discoverer of vaccina- 


tion. 
the it-polished ‘horn, that gave 
the vaccine for the n e = 


ewly born? 
—>——— 
A woman. who went into a pho- 
tographtc ment the other 
Can pet N's Seliinr) 
‘the a minary ARNIS Z \ ‘i 
, in order, as she said, *‘ to NI ‘il 
a healthy bloom into its \ ‘ ADI mi iit 
e g0 it would make a pretty ; a y Suly iPr rt 
; | 
‘A , @ teetotaler, gave a lec- 
ture toa lover of fire-wa- 
ter, anecdote of a terri- 
bie accident, in which an inebriate, 
blowing out a ae was killed 
a olic 
of his Wee asia 


he was bringing himself to ruin, 
and then swore that never , 80 
long as he lived, would he attempt 
to blow out a candle. 


——__—>—- — 

Some idea of the tautology of the 

ioe formule may be gathered from 
s 


game orange, or give 
away,with or without its rind, skin, 
juice, pulp, and pips, any thing here- 
tofore or hereinafter, or in any other 
deed or deeds, instruments of what 
kind or nature soever, to the con- 
trary in anywise notwithstanding.” 









“BREAKING THE ICE” 
GENTLEMAN. (to Pensive Neighbor during the Quarter of an Hour before Dinner). “Miss Wilkinson, you 
look Sad. Perhaps you’re Tired?” 
Lapy. “Oh no, thank you.” 
Gentieman. “Or Unwell?” 
Lapy. ‘Oh dear, no!” 
GENTLEMAN (in desperation). ‘‘Then—you must be Hungry :” 
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PRACTICAL. 


Horervt. “ Will Breakfast soon be ready, Mamma?” 
Mamma. “ Yes, my dear.” r . 
Hopervut. “ Well, Papa, you might say Grace just now, to save Time.” 
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Tue Pieasures oF DANcING IN A CROWDED RooM OFTEN CREATE A GREAT DEAL OF WEAR AND ‘TEAR. 


Why is an oyster like a horse ?—Because he can’t 
climb a tree. : 


———_a———_ 
No noose is good news, as the man said when he was 
repriev: 


Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a school-mas- 

ter’s cane ?—Because it hurts the pupil. 
——_———~——_ 

A Swiss gentleman has swallowed a fork.. He must 
have heen in a hurry with his am An operation is 
meditated, as the fork is uneasy. nd down a knife 
and a sirloin steak, and all will go well. 


———— 
If a man loses his. breath, he shouldn’t run for it: he 
will catch it quicker by standing still. 


————»_>—- 
Can that, be said to be a ‘‘ generous” wine which 
gives one a headaclLe? 





————— 


Tae Erricacy or Oatug 
EImnGE.—New York claims him hn 
the one-hundred-and-thirteen- ear. 
old man, who voted for all the Pr 4 
dents, saws wood, was the groom 
iF of Washington, ‘body-servent of 
hh Jackson, coachman of Jefferson 
Hit i! * and barber to Frenklin. He walks 


54) 4 


twenty-two miles eve; i 
EX before breakfast, has used rumen 
Pr tobacco for eighty-five years, and 
never was sick a day in his’ life, 
His teeth are in the highest State of 


y moonlight, and can hear the low. 
est whisper at.the dis " 
=< 7 tance of seven 


his life lived on oat-meal. porri 
and has used acertain patlnt mat 
~~ = which Rot i= use can be 
made any patent medi 

prietor for eoeeerttion ” 


————.>>—____ 
Orrenstveor DEFENSIvE.—W. 
it surprise you to learn that there's 
no difference between the language 
of abuse and the abuse of language ? 
————_—_—_ 


had the good fortune to meet a 
member of a shrewd and plain. 
speaking sect. “This is the way 
& York, is it not?” said the tray. 
eler. ; 

To which the other replied: 
“Friend, first thou tellest me a lie 
and then thou askest a question.” ’ 


——_—_._—_—— 

A gentleman and his wife had a 
little argument on Christmas-eve, 
wher he kindly said he would hang 
up her stockings for her—which he 
did, but inadvertently omitted to 
take her out of them. . She stood 
feet up* nine -minutes, and then 
walked out—of the world. : 

———_>—_—— 


The aathorities of a certain col- 
lege are so highly moral that they 
never allow any reference to be 
made in essays to the sword of 
D—-ocles. 

<> 

A ball-room conversation is thus 
reported: a young | aggro advances to a lady who 
considers herself the belle of the room—not among 
young ladies an isolated condition of mind. Hemakcs 
a low bow, and st 8 forth, blushingly, as follows: 
“Might I ask you—ah—” 

The young lady understands him at once; and rather 
haughtily, at the presumption, and to show her exact 
value, replies, “T am very sorry, but I am engaged for 
the next three dances.” 

“It’s not dancing—ah—it is—it’s—beg your pardon; 
you are a—sitting on my hat!” 

The look of the lady was even more crushirg than 
her physical performance had been. 


—.- 
A Hicu Notr—One for a thousand dollars. 
' ———“——__ 





Very Srrance !—Life ig a contradiction: we send 
to our butcher for a sweet-bread, and if we want a 
sweetmeat we send to our baker! 




















Some Mopes or CARRYING AN UMBRELLA. 

















